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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1857. 





Aotes. 


SIR WILLIAM DUTTON COLT’S EXPENSES AS AM- 
BASSADOR. 





Among our public documents there is a class of | 


papers which I believe have been but very little 
consulted, though they contain much curious and 
interesting matter, and form valuable illustrations 
of the history of this country. I allude to the 
bills of expenses incurred by the various ambas- 
sadors and envoys during their sojourn in the 
states or countries whither they were sent as re- 
presentatives of this nation. 
are to be found among the Records of the late 
Pell Office, now deposited at the Public Record 
Office; and as a specimen to lay before your 
readers, I have made selections from the accounts 
of the expenses of Sir William Dutton Colt, who 


was Envoy Extraordinary to the Dukes of Bruns- | 
wick and Lunenburgh during the reign of Wil- | 
of which period Macaulay is now | 


liam IIL, 
treating. 
In the year 1683, Sir William Dutton Colt was | 
convicted of calling the Duke of York a popish 
traitor, and fined in alarge sum. (Hume, ch. 69.) 


The next reign, that of James II., was spent | 


by him without preferment, but, being a staunch 
Protestant, he was taken into favour by William 
IIL, from whom he received the order of knight- 
hood, and was constituted Envoy Extraordinary | 
to the Dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh. 

By a Privy Seal dated May 9th, 1 W. & M., 
500/. was ordered to be paid to Colt for his equip- 
age, and 5/. per diem for his ordinary entertain- 
ment, to commence from the day of his depar- | 
ture out of the royal presence and to continue 
until the day of his returning to the same. And | 
further, to pay him all money for intelligences, 
expresses, and other extraordinary expenses, as | 
by bills under his hand, subscribed and allowed 
by one of the principal secretaries of state, should 
appear to be due to him.* 

The Instructions which were furnished to him 
on his departure are to be found among the papers 
of William Bridgeman, Esq., Under Secret: ury of 
State to the Earl of Sunderland in the time of 
James II., and Secretary to the Board of Admi- 
ralty in the time of William III. (Lansdowne | 
MSS., Brit. Mus., 1152. vol. ii, fol. 140.) 

By an entry in the Treasury Money Book, 
No. 10, p. 154., it appears that Sir William Dut- 
ton Colt kissed his Majesty’s hand and departed 
to his employment on May 28, 1689. 

On the 28th November following was issued a 
Pell Warrant to pay to Sir William Dutton Colt | 
202/. 7s. for his extraordinary disbursements from | 





* Auditors’ Privy Seal Book, Public Record Office. 


These documents 


| burgh, and to ye Landgrave of Hesse Castle, from the 
| day of August, 1689, to 28 day of February, 1689, 





May 28 to Aug. 28, 1689, according to the bill 
signed by him, of which the following, taken from 
the Pell Warrant Book, No. 29. p. 444., is a copy : 


“ Expended by Sir William Dutton Colt, Knight, En- 
voy Extraordinary to ye Dukes of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burg and to ye Langrave of Hesse, from ye 28% day of 
May to ye 28 day of August, 1689, being three moneths, 
whereof he humbly craves allowance : 
£s d. 
26 
22 


For passing a privy seale - . - 
Exchequer Fees for £955 advanced - - 
In Gratuityes to the Yacht that transported 
me to Holland - - - - 
In Gratuityes to Trumpitts, Drums, the whole 
Journey, and Carriage through setiond of 
my Family and Goods - - 
Laid out on my Journey for Carriage of my 
Family and Equipage from Hollan: d to Cell, 
and from thence to Hanover and Wolfen- 
bottle and back to Cell - - - 
Charges at these Courts to the Pages, Drums, 
rrumpitts, Stables, Footmen, Coaches and 
Attendance at my three severall Audiences 
Paid for my Lodging att Hanover and att 
Brunswick and Wolfenbottle, haveing taken 
a house att a greate Rate att Cell and for 
Gratuityes for ye servants of the severall 
houses ~ - - - 
Paid for postage of Lette ‘rs, Pamphlets and 
other printed papers and for sending them 
from London, and papers, wax, and | ope, 
books and other things - - 
A gratuity to a person att the Hage to receive 
my Letters and send them forward - 


14 00 00 


05 00 00 
202 07 00 
“Witt. Durtron Cour. 
“At the Court at Whitehall, September 13" 1689, 
This bill of extraordinaries containeing severall expences 
laid out by Sir William Dutton Colt in his Journey and 
att his Audience I doe by his Majesty’s particular com- 
mand allowe the same, except the second article for fees 
paid in the Exchequer, which I leave to ye Consideration 
of the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the 
i usury, to whose cognizance the same does properly be- 
ong 
“ NoTrinGHAM.” 
The next account, from 28 August, 1689, to 
28 February, 1690, is for 2397. 2s., and contains 
an item worthy of remark, where Sir William 
Dutton Colt complains of the ill accommodation 
afforded by the public inns; indeed, a similar 
item will be found in all his accounts. It is as 


| follows: 


“Expended by Sir William Dutton Colt, Knight, En- 
voy Extraordinary to ye Dukes of Brunswick and Lunen- 
2Rth 
being 
six moneths, whereof he humbly craves allowance : 


Laid out on a Journey to Cassell, the Resi- £ 5, 
dence of the Landgrave of Hesse, From Cell 
and back againe with my Famely ann Equi- 
aL ° . ° - 
Charges for presents to a Gentleman, Page, 
Drums, Trumpetts, Stables, F ante, and 
attendance at my Audience 
Given to severall Officers of the Court at my 


d. 
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£ sd. 
takeing my Taare as ye atehing, Colles, 
&e. - 20 5 0} 
Paid for Lodgeing my Famely at Cassell a 
month and given to the Servants - 1210 0 
Given a present for Information early ¢ of many 
things y* pass 20 0 0 


Charges for a Constant Lodging for my selfe 

and Family both at Hanover and Wolfen- 

buttle for halfe a yeare and in followeing 

this Duke in his Constant progresses, be- 

sides my Constant Expence at Cell, this 

Countrey affording noe Accomodacion in 

theire Publick Places of Entertainment 

being so very meane and miserable 50 0 0 
A gratuity for an Agent at ye Hague for halfe 

a yeare and sending me pamphlets, and con- 

veying my Letters to ye severall places 

where I happen to be 12 0 0 
Mourneing for myselfe for the Electresse Dow- 

ager of Brandenburgh, to copes in all 


these Courts + 1218 0 
Paid for postage of Letters, pamphiletts, and 

other printed papers, and for paper, waz, and 

other things for ye six mente 87 6 0} 


E xchequer Fees upon £657, being one Quar- 
ter’s pay due the 18* day of November 1689, 
and a Quarter’s Extraordinaries due the 
28* of August, 1689 - - - 2313 0 


Cell, March ye 21, 16§5, Will. Dutton Colt £239 02 0 | 





“ Whitehall, April 11 1690. 

“ The foure first articles of this bill, relateing to Sir | 
William Dutton Colt’s Journey to Cassell, which he per- 
formed by his Majesties especiall command, and the other 
particulars amounteing | to Five pounds twelve shil- 
lings above ye allowance limitted by his Majesties in- 
eludeing the Exchequer Fees. 


missioners of the Treasury, to whose cognizance ye same 
doth properly belong. 
“ NoTTINGHAM.” * 
The next account I shall notice is from the 28th 
August, 1690, to 28th November following ; and 
the first item here mentions the jealousies between 
the various courts, which three years afterwards 


yet subsisted, as appears by Mr. Macaulay's de- | 
scription of William ITI.’s endeavours to reconcile | 


their differences. (Hist. England, vol. iv. p. 400.) 


“Expended by Sir William Dutton Colt, Knight, En- | 


voy Extraordinary to the Dukes of Brunswick and Lunen- 
berg, and to the Landgrave of Hesse Cassell, from the 
28 day of August to the 28 day of November, 1690, 
being three months, whereof hee humbly craves allow- 


ance : 
£8. d, 

Paid yearely for a house att Hanover, which 
I find absolutely necessary to content that 
Court, who expect an equall respect with 
Cell, and for Lodgings at Wolfenbuttle and 
Brunswick, besides my house at Cell, and 
constant expence in following that Duke in 
all his progresses, this Country affording no 
accommodation in their publick Inns, which 
are wary’ meane pend miserable - - 80 00 00 


* Pell W arrant Book, Pub, Rec. Office, No. 30, p: 63. 


I doe by his Majesties | 
command allow this bill, except the last article, which I | 
leave to ye consideration of the Rt Hono»'e ye Lords Com- | 





! 
. £ s. d, 
Mourning for myself for Prince Cha. and the 
| _ Elector Palatine - 13 12 0 
Postage of letters at London and Gazetts, Votes 
of Parliament, and other printed pa - 916 00 
Postage of letters here in these severa I Courts 
} and German Gazetts and printed papers - 14 07 00 
Postage of letters att ye Hague both to and 
from E agua and ie Ganstts and | printed 
papers - 1914 0 
For an Agent at ye “Hague to receive my 
| _ letters and to convey them forward - 6 00 00 
| Paid for paper, wax, and other things - 5 200 
| Exchequer Fees for one quarter’s pay ending 
the 28 of August, and half a yeare’s extra- 
ordinaries ending ye same day, 1690 - 20 5 6 


* T allow this bill, excepting only ye last article con- 
cerning y* fees of ye Exchequer, which I leave to y* con- 
sideration of y* right honorable ye Lords Commissioners 
of y* Treasury, to whose cognizance y® same does belong. 
October 22, 1690. Whitehall. 

} “ NoTrinGHuaM.” * 
The last account I shall transcribe is from 

| May 27 to August 28, 1691; the second item in 
| which without doubt refers. to the battle of the 
| Boyne, though the rejoicing in Holland was post- 
poned until the next year. 

“ Expended by Sir William Dutton Colt, Knight, En- 
| voy Extraordinary to the Dukes of Brunswick and Lu- 
| nenburgh, and to the Landgrave of Hesse Cassell, from 
the 27% of May to the 28 day of August, 1691, being 
| three months, whereof he craves allowance. 


£s. d. 
1. Paid yearly for a house at Hannover, 
which I find absolutely necessary to content 
that Court, who expect an equall respect 
with Cell, and also for lodgings at Wolffen- 
buttle and Brunswick, besides my bouse at 
Cell, and constant expences in following 
that Duke in all his progresses, this Country 
affording no accommodation in their pub- 
| lick Inns, wateh are very miserable and 
| mean 30 0 0 
2. Expended at publick Entertainment for 
the Dukes, Dutchess, Princes, persons of 
quality, and foreign Ministers of this Court, 
for provisions and a banket, £80 for wine of 
severall sorts; £50 for Artificial] fireworks, 
and other Illuminations; £30 for Trumpets 
and Kettle Drums, and other sorts of 
Musick, £15; for other Extraordinarys on 
this occasion, £10; being a generall rejoyc- 
ing for the great victory by their Majesty's 
forces in Ireland by the Lord Sydney's 
command - - 185 0 0 
3. Postage of Letters at London, and Gazets, 
votes of Pestiement, and other printed 


papers - - - 12 8 0 
4. Postage of Letters in these | several! Courts, 

| and for Gazets and printed papers - 15 8 0 
| 5. Postage of Letters at the Hague, and for 

|  Gazets and printed papers - . 18 13 6 
6. For an Agent at the Hague to receive and 

| convey my letters - - 60 0 


7. For paper, paper books, ‘and other things 318 0 
8. Exchequer fees for £1360, being for three 
Quarters of a year’s Ordinary eiowense, 


* Pell Warrant Book, Pub. Rec. Office, No. 30 | p. 301, 
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d, 
from November 28*, 1690, to August 25*, 
1691; and for £150, being allowed for half 

a year’s Extraordinarys, end. May 27,1691 48 & 0 
Articles not allowed by the Treasury 
from the 27 November to the 28* day 
of May, 1691, being two quarters - 
9. The first quarter for my house at Hanover, 
and Lodging at Wolffenbuttle and Bruns- 
wick, as is mentioned in an article for this 





last quarter - - - - 80 0 0 
10. Mourning for myself, for the Prince Aug., 
second son to the Duke of Hannover, killed 
in Transilvania - . - - 13 4 0 
11. New year’s Gifts to the severall Courts - 2916 6 
For the second quarters’ house rent at 
Hannover, and lodgings at Brunswick 
and Wolffenbuttle, that was not allowed 
by the Treasury - - - 30 0 0 
Total - - £422 11 0 


“ Wituiam Dutron Court. 
“The second article of this bill being 





disbursed by his Majesty’s parti- 
cular command, and the four last | 
seeming reasonable by the neces- 

sity of the expence, his Majesty is 

—~ to direct them likewise to 

»e allowed. I therefore allow the 

whole of this bill, notwithstanding 

it exceeds the allowance of the 

Regulation. Whitehall, 3 of 

March, 1694. 

“ SyDNEY ex".”* 

It is probable that I may again contribute some 
notes from these bills of ambassadors’ expenses, 
which are undoubtedly of considerable utility in 
the illustration of English history. 

Wicuram Henry Harr. 

1, Albert Terrace, New Cross. 








ANONYMOUS WRITERS. 


The identification of an anonymous writer by 
the test of style is an object on which many per- 
sons have exercised their ingenuity. Without 
repeating the sharp censure which Pope was ac- 
customed to pass on such persons, I must be 
permitted to express my opinion that those at- 
tempts have too often been made with excessive 
hardihood of critical pretension. 

I do not entirely reject the test, but contend 
that phraseological resemblances, if adduced as 
proofs of authorship, should always have the 
support of other circumstantial evidence. 

Every one who writes for the press has oppor- 
tunities of reviewing his composition, and must 
therefore be somewhat aware of its peculiarities. 
Now, if he should wish to conceal his name, 
would he not strive to avoid those peculiarities? 
Besides, the style must vary with the subject, 
with the variable feelings of the writer, ete. 


* Pell Warrant Book, 1691-2, p. 222, 
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As an illustration of this question, which holds 
an important station in the history of literature, I 
shall transcribe some verses which bear the sig- 
nature of an author of whose composition some 
thousands and tens of thousands have read speci- 
mens. If any one who does not remember the 
verses can name the author, I must be content to 
modify the above-declared opinion. 

“ To my noble friend * * * : An ode in pure iambic feet. 
“T knew before thy dainty touch 
Upon the lordly viol, 
But of thy lyre who knew so much 
Before this happy trial ? 
So tuned is thy sacred harp 
To make her echo sweetly sharp. 


“] wot not how to praise enough 
Thy music and thy muses: 

Thy gloss so smooth, the text so tough, 
Be judge who both peruses. 
Thy choice of odes is also chaste ; 

No want it hath, it hath no waste, 
“A grace it is for any knight 
A stately steed to stable; 
But unto Pegasus the light 
Is any comparable? 
No courser of so comely course 
Was ever, as the winged horse. 


“ That Astrophel, of arts the life, 
A knight was, and a poet; 
So was the man who took to wife 
The dangiter of La Roet. 
So thou that hast reserv’d a part 
To rouse my Johnson, and his art. 
“ Receive the while my lowly verse 
To wait upon thy muses; 
Who cannot half thy worth rehearse — 
My brain that height refuses. 
Beneath thy meed is all my praise: 
That asks a crown of holy bays.” 
. . 


Botton Corner. 





QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY. 


The following is a copy of the Address of the 
University of Oxford to Queen Anne, August 2, 
1704. P.S 
May it please your Majestie, 

We Tom Majesties most dutifull and loyall 
subjects the Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of 
the University of Oxford most humbly beseech 
your Majesty to accept of our unfeigned thanks 
for your unexampled charity in so freely parting 
with a branch of your own revenue, for the more 
comfortable subsistence of the poor clergy of the 
Church of England ; whereby your Majesty hath 
given the most sensible proofe of your reall con- 
cerne for that Excellent Church, at the same time 
releiving the necessitys of her preists, and wiping 
off so great a blemish as their poverty had brought 
upon Her. 
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We have no returne to make but Our Devs and 
Our Prayers, and we hope these will be no less 
seme than we are sure the other is sincere. 

umbly presuming that God will be the readyer 
to hear Them when they proceed from a grateful 
recognition of your Majesties bounty to those who 
waite at His own Altar. 

We beg leave to congratulate the success of 
your Majesties arms, and to interpret it as a re- 
ward of this your Piety ; and that God may enable 
you as effectually to assert the Rights and In- 
terests of your injured Allyes, as he has happily 
directed you to provide for the necessities of His 
Church, shall be the Dayly Prayer of 

Your Majesties most Dutifull and Loyall 
Subjects and Servants, 
Tue University or Oxrorp. 


“ AUREA CATENA HOMERI.” 
(Concluded from p. 84.) 


I may here remark that Max, the Climax of 
Creation, was sometimes called by the Ancients 
(especially the Persians) “ The Golden Chain of 
Nature,” “ The Marriage Ring of the Universe,” 
Hymeneus Copula Mundi superioris et inferioris ; 
Nexus utriusque Mundi, &c. God, in making 
Man, says an old writer*, intended “ by him to re- 
duce all His Works back again to Himself,” and 
Cornelius Agrippa says: 

“ Man is the most express Image of God, seeing Man 
containeth in himself all things which are in God: but 
God by a certain eminency containeth all things through 
His Power, and simply as The Cause and Beginning of All 
things; but He hath given power to Man that he should 
in like manner contain all things, but (mediately) by a 
certain act and composition, as the Knot, Tye, and Bond 
of All things.” — Occult Philos., ch. xxxvi. 


The Mystic Chain of Homer is called “Golden” 
not merely as an epithet of eminence, but the term 
has an occult and peculiarly appropriate signifi- 
cance, especially in Hermetic works. In the first 

lace Gould was at once a Symbol of God and a 
Rymbol of the Sunt; moreover, as Philo says, — 

* Matthew Barker— Natural Theology, Lond. 1674, 
p. 85. Cf. Crollius, Admon. Pref., pp. 55-6. 

+ The Mystical Philosophers and Alchemysts, generally 
speaking, regarded Gold as a concretion or concentration 
of Light, or, tather, Fire. F.M. Van Helmont calls the 
Sun “A living and spiritual Gold, which [Gold) is a 
meer Fire, and beyond all, throughly refined Gold.” — 
Puradoxal Discourses, pt. 1. p. 104. Barton, speaking of 
“the properties of Elemental Fire or ther,” quotes “an 
eminent philosopher and divine” to this same purpose: 
“ Fire is the universal fountain of life, order, distinction, 
stability, and beauty of the Universe. It is not only in 
the Sun and other heavenly bodies, but it makes part of 
every lump of matter upon and in our globe... . . Gold 
is no more than Mercury with abundance of Light or Fire 
in it, as appears from an experiment. ... . So quick in 
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“Those who praise Gold dwell on two especial points 
as most particularly important and excellent; one that 
it does not receive poison ; the other, that it can be beaten 
out or melted out into the thinnest possible plates, while 
still remaining unbroken. Therefore it is very naturally 
taken as an Emblem of that Greater Nature, which, being 
extended and diffused here, so as to penctrate in every 
direction, is wholly full of everything, and also connects all 
other things with the most admirable harmony.” * 


And Oswald Crollius to the same effect : 


“ Nature is that medium which by an harmonicall con- 
sent joyneth the lowest things to the highest, and some- 
times is called Animall, sometimes Vegetable, sometimes 
Minerall, according to the diversity of the subject or re- 
ceptacle. Those who diligently seek out the Hermetick 
Phylosophy and the marvellous works of God, know that 
that same Spirit and minerall Nature which produceth 
Gold in the bowells of the earth, is alsoin Man. That 
Spirit in Gold is the same with the generating Spirit of 
all creatures, and is the same and onely generative Nature 
—— through ail things. This Spirit now hath assumed 
a Naturall body; It is that which first moveth and ruleth 
Nature iv all naturall things, it preserveth all things, and 
all inferior things by a kind of harmonicall consent are 
governed by it. Albertus Magnus, in his Book of Mine- 
ralls, saith that Gold may be found everywhere. There 
is not, saith he, that thing elementated of the Four Ele- 
ments in which Gold naturally may not be found in the 
last subtiliation thereof. And therefore the Phylosophers 
say that the Matter of their Mystery may be had every- 
where, because it consisteth in every Elementated thing.” 
—Admon. Pref., pp. 104-6. 

Gold has been always mystically connected with 
the Divine and Heavenly. Thus the Seven Hea- 
vens of the Hindoos (included with the natural 
heavens and the earth into one system) are sur- 
rounded by a broad circumference of Gold. This 
Golden Circle is the symbol of the Sun’s sphere, 
and understood spiritually, it is the Divine Love 
surrounding and containing All? The Wedding 
Ring represents the same thing in miniature. 
Thus, too, with the Jews,—among the sacred vest- 
ments of the High-Priest (which hieroglyphically 
represented the Universe) the Golden Breastplate 
(which, according to Philo, symbolised Heaven, 
and, according to Mather, The Divine Love), was 
fastened to the Ephod by Golden Rings and Golden 
Chains ; and the Ephod itself was girded on the 





its motions, so subtle and penetrating in its nature, so 
extensive in its effects, it seemeth no other than the Vege- 
tative Soul and Vital Spirit of the World.”—The Analogy 
of Divine Wisdom, &c., Dublin, 1750, p. 63. 

” See also “J. Webster’s Metallographia, or A History of 
Metals; also the Handling and Shewing of their Vege- 
tability, and the Discussion of the most difficult Questions 
belonging to Mystical Chemistry, as of the Philosopher's 
Gold, their Mercury, the Liquor Alkahest, Aurum Pota- 
bile, and such like. Lond, 1671, 4to.”. And “Chr, Ad. 
Balduini Aurum Superius et Inferius Aure Superioris et 
Inferioris Hermeticum. Amst. 1615, 1675, 12mo.” 

* On the Heir of Divine Things, § xlvi. Philo says this 
while treating of the sacred Seven-branched Candlestick, 
“ made of one solid piece of pure gold.” 

+ See an article on “ Heaven,” by Mr. E. Rich, in the 
Encycl. Met., “ The Occult Sciences. Lond. 1855,” 
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High-Priest with a gorgeous cincture called The 


Golden Girdle.* 

I shall now give the titles of such books as I am 
acquainted with, which have been named with re- 
ference to the Homeric Chain: 

Andrewes (John). A Golden Chaine to Linke the Peni- 
tent Sinner unto Almighty God. Black letter, 12mo. 
[ Query, the date? | 

Renecher (Herman). Golden Chayne of Salvation. Lond. 
1604, 8vo. 

Perkins (Wm.). A Golden Chaine; or The Description of 
Theologie, containing the Order of the Causes of Sal- 
vation and Damnation, according to God's Word. Lond. 
1600, 4to. 

A Gold Chain of Four Links, to draw poor Souls to their 
desired Habitation, or Four Last Things briefly dis- 
coursed of. 1l2mo. (Chap-book.) 

Gerhard (John). Golden Chaine of Divine Aphorisms, 
translated by Ralph Winterton. Lond. 1632, 12mo. 
Nisbet (Wm.). Golden Chaine of Time leading unto 

Christ. Edinb. 1650, 8vo.f 

The Catena Aurea of St. Thos. Aquinas I need 
not adduce, as this title is not likely to have any 
reference to Ilomer’s Chain. I may refer, how- 
ever, to “ The Chain of Salvation” given in‘ N. 
& Q.” 1* S. vi. 268., and taken from the title- 
page of that once popular Compendium, Wolle- 
bius’s Christian Divin ly, trans. by Alex. Ross, 
Lond. 1650, 12mo. 

The Golden Chain of Homer is sometimes called 
Tue Hermetic or Mercurian Caain. Thus Eu- 
napius, eulogising Porphyry, says that he, “like a 
Mercurial Chain let down for the benefit of mor- 
tals, by the assistance of universal erudition, ex- 
plained everything with clearness and precision.” } 
— De Vitis, Philos. et Sophist. Gr. et Lat. Antv. 
1568. svVO. 

IIermes or Mercury among the Ancients was 
the personification of that pure /Ether or invisible 
Fire which ensouls and concatenates all things in 
Nature :§ that Intellectual and Winged Spirit 
which illuminates, vivifies, and flashes through, 
all things: that Universal Being or Plastic Spirit 
in Nature, that mysterious, all-pervading, all- 
constraining Magnetic Influence, which being itself 
One, unites in One the Protean Forms of the 
Universe through which it passes, — that Inform- 
ing, Unifying Spirit of which Virgil speaks : 


* Se Philo-Judzus, On Monarchy, S vi.; St. Thos. 
Aquin., Sum. Theo!.; Becani (Martin, Soc. J¢ » Opera, 
tom. iii. Opusc. vii. cap. 5.; and Samuel Mather on “ The 
Figures and Types of the O. 7., 2nd edn., Lond. 1705.” 

+ This title reminds me of the last stanza of a very 
beautiful little poem which appeared about a year ago in 
Household Words, entitled “ One by One :” , 

“ Hours are Golden Links — God’s Token 
Reaching Heaven — but, one by one; 
Take them, — lest the Chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done.” 

t Quoted by Taylor, in his Introduction to Select Works 
of Plotinus. Lond. 1817, p. xxi. 

§ Cf. Bp. Berkeley’s Siris; and the Suggestive Inquiry 
into the Hermetic Mystery, pp. 68—98. , 
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“ Principio ceelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Luna, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit; totamque intusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 

LEn. lib. vi. 724. 

Here, then, we have the Mystic Fire of the 
Eastern Sages, the Astral Spirit in Man, of Para- 
celsus, the Anima Mundi, The Golden Chain of 
Homer, The Mercury of the Philosophers, The 
Gold of the Alchymists, The Magical Quintessence, 
—for, according to the old maxim, “ All is in 
Mercury which the Wise men seek.” * 

Thus Scarlatini says : 

“ Mercurius ob vigorem suum dictus est Causa agens, 
Anima informans, et metallorum, et mineralium, et mix- 
torum, imo et fructuum et florum: verus Spiritus Astralis 
Hominis, sicut Astra dici queunt Spiritus Mercuriales 
Ca li.” 

Speaking of the Caduceus or Hermetic Wand, 
the same writer observes : 

“ Significat illud, preter applicationes a Pierio adductus, 
vim inevitabilem Fati, seu quendam quasi flatum, quo 
mentes nostra non solum, sed res omnes creat@ un tnimiter 
q wast Vine mimi quo nos 


Certa quedam 


moventur et qule rnantur; € stq r 
Deo, ipsique inter nos ipsos ¢ Nligali sumus : 

ecessitas est, qua res omnes mutuo constricte percipiuntur. 
Videtur ea haud dubie intellexisse Virgilius, cum suaviter, 
non minus quam eleganter, cecinit : 

‘Tune Virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat Orco,’ &c. 
Hoc modo intima illa reram inter se connexio descripta: 
cui hoc additum speciale ex Macrobii testimonio, quod 
serpentum illorum alter mas fuerit, alter feemina, qui circa 
dimidium spirarum erant mutuo connexi per modum 

nodym ?] qui Herculis dicebatur. Hane rerum copulam 
(quo magis apposite loquamur) dicam non aliud esse, quam 
Communis Nature indissolubilem societatem, ita ab Altis- 
simo ordinatam pro beneficio et auxilio Universi. Ve hujus 
infinita Providentia, ita Spiritus Sanctus disseruit: Attin- 
git a fine usque ad finem fortiter et disponit omnia suaviter. 

“Per unionem seu copulam hance serpentium, non re- 
rum solum Unio Intellecta ; sed imsuper } inculum Concordia 
et Pacis: idcirco qui pro hujus negotiatione mittebantur 
legati, Caduceatores appeliati sunt.” ¢ 

The Doctrine of One Gradual ScaLe, One Un- 
broken CuAINn in Nature, extending from Infinite 
Being to Nonentity, was held by all Antiquity. 
The ancients regarded the World as a Kosmos or 
Orderly System, in which there was no vacuum, 
but all the parts of which were linked closely 
together, and each link subordinate, fixed, and 
necessary. ‘To this doctrine in great measure 
* Cf. Suggestive Inquiry, pp. 286. 301—4, 316—18, 826, 


352. 361—2. 380. 





» 

See also “ Mercury’s Caducean Rod, or the Great and 
Wonderful Office of the Universal Mere ury, o7 God's Vice- 
ge it Displayed. “Lond. 1704,” sm. Svo. 

+ L’Huomo Symbolico, ex Ital. Idiom, Latin, dat. a R. 
D. M. Honcamp. A ig. Vind, 1695, Solio, tom. ii. pp. 60, 
210—211 

Scarlatini, in this interesting work, enters somewhat 
fully into the significance of the old Myth of Hermes. 
Nor does he omit a sly smile at the slippery tricks which 
this roguish and volatile God played upon his credulous 
devotees, the Alchemysts or Hermetic Philosophers, 
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we owe the belief in Elemental Spirits, Genii, | lutely necessary towards sustaining the whole magni- 


Nymphs, Sylphs, Fairies, &c., which obtained 
amongst the Eastern Nations, especially the Per- 
sians, Arabians, and Jews; amongst the Greeks, 
Romans, Celtic and Northern Nations, &c.; and 


which was revived in the latter part of the Middle | 


Ages by Paracelsus and the Rosicrucians. 

It would be easy to fill a large volume, | 
with references to works which treat of, or touch 
on, this comprehensive and interesting subject : 
I shall, however, quote but one or two suggestive 
passages, and conclude my Note with a few re- 
ferences. 

The admirable Pietist, John Arndt, says: 


“God so disposes and orders things that the inferior 
creatures receive of the superior, and all Nature hangs 
together as it were in One Chain. And this connexion 
of Nature and Providence is finely described by the Pro- 
phet Hosea (ii. 21, 22.) ‘It shall come to pass in that 
day, saith the Lord, I will hear the Heavens, and they 
shall hear the Earth, and the Earth shall hear the corn 
and the wine and the oil, and they shall hear Jezreel.’ 
In this place the Prophet presents us with the entire 
Order of Nature, beginning at the First Cause, which is 
God, &c.” — True Christianity. B. iv. ch. iv. 

Southey says, in his delightful Life of Wesley,— 

“It was the opinion of Wesley that there is a Chain 
of Beings advancing by degrees from the lowest to the 
highest point — from an atom of organised matter to the 
highest of the Archangels: an opinion consonant to the 
philosophy of the Bards, and confirmed by Science as far 
as our physiological knowledge extends.”—Vol. ii. p. 88. 


As to this “Ideal Chain of Nature,” as it has 
been termed, Professor Sedgwick observes: + 


“Independently of any evidence we derive from palw- 
ontology, a conception of this kind is so grateful to the 


imagination, and is so obviously suggested by the clear | 


gradations of living Nature, that an Ideal Organic Scale 
has for ages past been a subject of speculation. I profess 


| Coleridge’s Aids, 6th ed., p. 85. 


not to trace its history; but Dr. Johnson tells us that it | 


took its rise among the Oriental metaphysicians and 
physiologists. In the former half of last century it was 
a favourite theme with our moralists and poets. It was 
adorned by the beautiful prose of Addison, and the glit- 
tering poetry of Pope; and it was tortured into the ser- 
vice of infidelity by Bolingbroke. Lastly, it was taken 
up by Soame Jenyns in his acute and elegant, but very 
unsatisfactory, Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. 
But the links of his Ideal Chain of Nature were snapped 
asunder, and its fragments crushed to atoms by the 
weighty and indignant criticism of Johnson, in his Re- 
view of a Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Evil. 

“In the hypothetical scheme of the Authors just al- 
luded to, ‘The Universe is a system whose very essence 


consists in subordination —a Scale of Beings descending | 
| bridge, 5th ed. 


by insensible degrees from infinite perfection to absolute 
nothing; in which, though we may justly expect to find 
perfection in the Whole, could we possibly comprehend it ; 

et would it be the highest absurdity to hope for it in all 
its parts, because the beauty and happiness of the whole 
depend altogether on the just inferiority of its parts, &c. 
. . « » It is moreover highly probable (we are told) that 
there is such a connexion between all ranks and orders 
by subordinate degrees, that they mutually support each 
other’s existence; and every one in its place is abso- 





ficent fabric.’ ”* 


See Mr. Sedgwick’s reply to this in the passage 
which follows. See also Mr. Hugh Miller's Foot- 
Prints of the Creator, pp- 300—304. 

The following selection of references will be ac- 
| ceptable to persons interested in the subject of my 
Note: 

Charles White. An Account of the Regular Gradation in 
Man, and in different Animals and Vegetables: and 
from the former to the latter. Lond. 1799, 4to. 

J. S. Duncan’s Analogies of Organised Beings. 
1831. 


Oxford, 


| ‘Taylor's Select Works of Plotinus. Lond. 1817. Introd. 
| pp. Lxxii.~iii. 
| Stehelin’s Rabbinical Literature. Lond. 1748, vol. i. p. 


164. 


R. Casway’s Miscellaneous Metaphysical Essay. Lond. 
| 1748, pp. 51-59. 141. 
F. M. Van Helmont’s Paradoxal Discourses. Lond. 
1685, pt. i. p. 17. 
J. A. Comenius. Naturall Philosophie Reformed. Lond. 


1651, p. 239. 

Boetius. De Consolatione Philosophiz. 
9.; Lib. rv. Pros. 6. Met. 6. 

Barker’s Natural Theology. Lond. 1674, pp. 23. 27. 64. 

Vaughan’s Anima Magica Abscondita. Lond. 1650, pp. 
8. 11, 22. 

| Hildrop’s Free Thoughts on the 

. 63. 

Sir Thos. Brown's Religio Medici, §§ 33, 34. 

Norris’s Miscellanies. Lond. 1717. See his remarks on 
“ The Porphyrian Scale of Being,” at p. 224. 

Herder’s Ideen zur Geschichte der Menscheit. 1784— 
1791. See b. v. cap. i. A Series of Ascending Forms and 
Powers prevails in Creation; and cap. iii. Powers and 
Forms Progressive. 

Steffens’ Anthropologie, b. ii. p. 6. 


Lib. 111. Met. 2. 


3rute Creation, pt. ii. 


’ 


The Friend, 4th ed., 

vol. iii. p. 133. 

Morell’s Elements of Psychology, pt. i. pp. 47—55. 
Barton’s Analogy of Divine Wisdom. Dublin, 1750, p. 39. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, b. v. 404—426. 469—512. 

Young, Night VI. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, Epist. i. 7, 8.; iii. 1. 

Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, b. ii. 

Thomson’s Summer, 289—337. 

In conclusion, I trust that some of your home 
or foreign correspondents will kindly answer my 
Queries relative to the Aurea Catena Homeri, and 
refer me to some of the chief works in Continental, 
especially German, literature, in which it has been 
noticed. Errionnacu. 


P.S.— The anonymous author's scheme of the 
A. C. H. prefixed to his work, which was acci- 


* Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
Lond. 1850, p. cexx. 

This explanation of Evil and the Ugly or Unbeautiful 
in Creation, and this making each link in the Chain a 
sine qua non, 30 far as I am aware, formed no part of the 
ancient doctrine of the Golden Chain of Nature, but arose 
from the spurious Optimism of the Stoics, developed and 


| exaggerated by our philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. That there was a tendency to it in Platonism I am 
aware, as also that it takes a decided form in the great 
Plotinus. 
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dentally omitted in its proper place, is here given, 
merely leaving out the ring-links of the wood- 
cut: 

“ AureA Catena Homeri. 


. 
** 


AnnuLvus PLATONIS. 
* 
*-* 
Surenivus et Inrertus HERMETIS, 
* 
*-* 
Chaos confusum, 
. 
Spiritus Mundi volatilis incorporeus. 
: 
Spiritus Mundi acidus corporeus, 
* 
Spiritus Mundi firus alcalinus corporeus. 
* 

Materia prima omnium concretorum 
sublunarium immediata seu Azoth. 
* 

Animalia. 

* 

Vegetabilia. 

* 

Mineralia. 

* 

Spiritus Mundi concentratus firus, sive 
Extractum Chaoticum purum, 
> 
Perfectio consummata, sive 
Quinta Essentia Universi. 


.” 
** 





A NOTE FROM WOLVERHAMPTON, 


Dr. Oliver, in his work on the Collegiate Church 
at Wolverhampton, notices as a singularity that 
the baptismal registers occasionally contain the7re- 
cord of a child christened, who is designated as a 
son, or daughter, “ of peopple.” We have heard 


of “ fathers of their people,” and “ widows of the | 
grand army,” but even Dr. Oliver did not know, | 


or rather did not explain, what was meant by a 
son “of peopple.” This explanation is afforded 
in Pishey Thompson's recently published and 
elaborate work on the History and Antiquities of 
Boston, in Lincolushire. He says: 

“Tilegitimate children were, in 1574, and until 1660, 
baptized as filii et filia populi, That this was the case is 
proved by an entry in 1609, where is entered, ‘John, a 
bastard alias filius populi, died 15th Octdber.’ The last 
entry of this kind is in 1667.” 


Let me add, that in Wolverhampton Collegiate 


Church (a chapel royal, by the way), I was re- | 


minded of certain discussions in “ N. & Q.” touch- 


ing longevity, by observing among the communi- | 


cants a female, whose age is commonly asserted 
as being 102 years. On inquiry, however, I found 
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that there was no proof of the correctness of such 
an assertion, and that the female in question is, 
| probably, not much above ninety. In the pro- 
| vinces, there seems a predilection for ranking very 
| aged persons as centenarians. Allow me to con- 
| clude this random Note from Wolverhampton by 
noticing the epitaph on Charles Claudius Phillips, 
“whose absolute contempt of riches, and in- 
imitable performances on the violin, made him the 
admiration of all that knew him. He was born 
in Wales, made the tour of Europe, and after the 
experience of both kinds of fortune, died in 1732:" 
“ Exalted soul, thy various sounds could please, 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease, 
And jarring crowds, like old Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love. 
Now rest in peace, till Angels bid thee rise, 
And join thy Saviour’s consort (sic) in the skies.” 
The above will remind the reader of the sailor 
| who swore to the morality of his ship-mate, on the 
ground that he “ played the fiddle like an angel.” 
Altogether the epitaph may rank with one in the 
principal church at Bury St. Edmunds, and which 
| says of a deceased attorney, that he was remark- 
able for the strength of his head! J. Doran. 





Minar Notes. 

Earliest Newspaper in America. — 

“ The earliest newspaper in the New World dates back 
to an earlier period than our annalists generally allow. 
In the Dictionary of Dates, by Putman, it is stated in 
accordance with the general belief, that the first American 
| newspaper was the Boston News Letter of 1704. In the 
| State Paper Office at London, there is, however, a copy, 
| perhaps the only one extant, of a folio newspaper sheet, 
| printed at Boston, and having the date of September 25th, 
| 





1690.” 
Could “N. & Q.” furnish any extracts from this 
last publication? To all Bostonians they would 
| be of peculiar interest. W. W. 
| Malta. 


Homeric Verse : Nicholson, the Cambridge Book- 
seller.— The following verse, written by some 
classical Cantab, is so good, that it is worthy of 
| preservation in “ N. & Q.” Nicholson was a book- 

seller at Cambridge, who, from his custom of 
| calling at students’ rooms with maps, became 
known as “Old Maps.” This circumstance is 
celebrated in the following verse, which is cer- 


| tainly remarkable for its Homeric character : 


| 


“ Maw avrov xaddovar Oeoi, dvdpes 5¢ NixoAgov.” 
See Odyss., 3. 138., &e. : — 
“ May, arap ob xara xécpor.” 
T. W. Rs., M.A. 
Anecdote of Mungo Park.—I have heard of 
one who, entertaining Mungo Park at dinner, and 
asking if he should give him any bam with his 
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fowl, was answered: “Eh, mon! dy’e think I'd 


be sae wasteful as to eat the twa meats at once!” 
Curunerr Bepe. 


“ Soft Sawder.” — The signification of this term 
is thus given in a recent number of the Assemblée 
Nationale. Cannot “ N. & Q.” furnish one more 
to the point ?— 

“Tt is all soft sawder. This is rather an American 
than an English expression, and is difficult to translate 
literally. Soft sawder, translated word for word, sig- 
nifies a sawyer who leans lazily on his saw, and gets 
through very little work. A soft sawder, in the slang of 
workmen, means wn lambin, un grand lache, un poute 
mouillée, (a drone, a sluggard, a faint-hearted fellow).” 

There can be no doubt that this term of sof? 
sawder had its origin either in the United States or 
Canada ; and it is not improbable that it was first 
introduced into Europe by Judge Halliburton, in 
his well known work of Sam Slick. W. W. 

Malta. 


“© London, sad London !” — The following lines | 


may interest you and some of your readers, 
specially at this time. I have them in a common- 
place book of about 1735, without any guide as to 
whence they came :— 
“ London, sad London! 
“Ane Echo. 


“ What wants thé y* thow art in this sad taking? 
a king. 
What made him hence remove his residing ? 
° syding. 
Did any here deny him satisfaction ? 
F faction. 
Tell me whereon this strength of faction Ives? 
on lyts. 
What didst thow doe when king left Parlament? 
lament. 
What terms wouldst give to gain his company? 
anv. 
But thow wouldst serv him with thy best endeavour? 
ever, 
What wouldst thow doe if here thou couldst behold him ? 
hold him, 
But if he comes not, what becomes of London? 
undon.” 


B. W. 





Queries. 
QUERIES ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In a very interesting paper “On Choirs and 
Chancels,” read by Mr. Ashpitel before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, on Thursday, the 14th Jan., 
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consider as a practice of the Church of Rome, is 
in Rome considered one of the results of the Re- 
formation. In the Italian cantons of Switzerland 
this was so considered, and the practice obtains in 
the Protestant and not in the Catholic cantons; 
and as this separation could not be well effected 
unless the churches were seated or pewed after the 
modern fashion — one may well ask, was this so ? 
By-the-bye, Mr. Ashpitel quoted a passage from 
Bale’s Image of Both Churches, in which Bale 
speaks of “ all shrynes, images, church stooles, and 
pewes that are well payed for.” Can any reader 
of “N.& Q.” point out an earlier allusion to 


| pews ? 


Another curious tradition mentioned by Mr. 
Ashpitel, and respecting which one would like to 
know if there is any contemporary evidence exist- 
ing — is, that at the time of the compilation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Reformers were un- 


| willing to use the words “the Gospel side of the 


that gentleman made reference to several tradi- | 


tions with respect to church matters, which he had 
heard during his residence in Italy, Switzerland, 
&c., which are very curious, and seem to me fitting 
subjects for Queries. 

For instance, the separation of the sexes in 
church, which in England we are accustomed to 


| shoemaker. 


altar,” and therefore substituted the words of the 
present Rubric, “ the north side,” a change which 
would go fur to fix the orientation of all churches 
built after that time. 

A third and very curious tradition mentioned 
by Mr. Ashpitel seems well deserving of farther 
investigation. It is well known that every nation 
but ourselves, and even our own Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, pronounce Latin after the Italian 
fashion, with the broad a and e. A tradition 
exists in Rome that our present pronunciation 
originated in the time of Elizabeth, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir John Cheke (who, however, died at 
the close of Mary’s reign), and that the English 
mode of pronouncing Latin was then introduced 
into all grammar schools ; its object being to de- 
tect, by their mode of pronouncing Latin, those 
who had received their education abroad, and so 
might be suspected of being priests in disguise, or 
persons disaffected towards the government. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” throw light on this 
curious story ? 

Another curious suggestion was thrown out by 
Mr. Ashpitel, and that was, whether anything was 
known as to the reasons which induced the re- 
formers to insist that the altar must always be 
moveable? Is any instance known where it has 
been moved, or can any reader throw any light on 
the matter? The regulation must have been 
before the rise of Puritanism, or before the custom 
of sitting round the table which prevails in the 
Presbyterian churches. I. S. A. 

° 





ANTHONY PURVER. 


Anthony Purver (or Parver, as the name is 
sometimes spelt) was a poor Quaker, by trade a 
He conceived an idea that he was 
called by the Holy Spirit to make a new transla- 
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tion of the Bible; and, accordingly, he resolved 
to learn the sacred languages, although he was 
He began with He- 
brew, which with incredible patience he contrived 
He must have had some assistance, as 
there were then no grammars of the Hebrew and 
Next he applied 

iy, of 
Latin, which he learnt, probably, in order to be 
able to read the works of other learned authors. 
He then began his work of translation, which he 
He also added gotes, to 
explain obscure passages, and justify his deviations 


then by no means young. 
to master, 


Chaldee languages in English. 
himself to the study of Greek, and, last 


at length accomplished. 


from the authorised version. 


All difficulties respecting the publication of bis 
work were removed by the charity of Dr. Fother- 
The trans- 
lation was meee te in two volumes, folio, at a 


gill, who offered to pay all expenses. 


cost of not less than 200/., under the title of, — 


“ A New and Literal Translation of all the Books of the 
Old and New Testaments, with Notes Critical and Ex- 


planatory. By Anthony Purver. London, 1764.” 


The work is chiefly remarkable for its close 
Southey prefers | 
his “I am he who am,” to “I am that Iam.” He 


adherence to the Hebrew idiom. 


calls the Book of Canticles “The Poem of Solo- 
mon,” “song,” he says, “ being of profane use.” 


The above particulars I have collected from the | 


life of Dr. Fothergill in the Biog. Borealis, and 
from Southey’s Omniana. Can any of your cor- 
respondents supply any further information re- 
specting Purver ? When, and where was he born ? 
When did he die ? J. Cyprian Rust. 

Norwich. 

{Anthony Purver was born at Up-Ilusborn, in Hants, 
about the year 1702; and died at Andover in 1777. See 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. for an excellent account of him.] 





JOURNAL OF A POOR VICAR IN WILTSHIRE, 
A.D. 1764. 


As the poverty of curates and small incumbents 
is beginning to arrest public attention, some Notes 
and Queries on the subject suggest themselves to 
me. 

A very interesting narrative entitled Journal 
of a.Poor Vicar, and dated 1764, appeared some 


years ago in Chambers's Miscellany of Useful and | 


Entertaining Tracts, vol. ii. No. 17, with the fol- 
lowing note appended : 


“ This singularly touching narrative of certain passages 
in the life of a poor vicar in Wiltshire is translated from 
the German of Zschokke, who’ took it from a fugitive 
sketch that appeared in England from 70 to 80 years ago, 
and which probably gave Goldsmith the first hint to- 
wards his Vicar of Wakefield.* The present translation 
from Zschokke, who has improved considerably on the 








* Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield was first published 
in March, 1766. 
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original, is by an American writer, by whom it was con- 
tributed to ‘The Gift’ for 1844, published by Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia.” 

Can any of your readers give me information 
respecting the original “ fugitive sketch ” ? 

As to the title, I may remark that “ Vicar” is 
used in its obsolete sense, and coincides with the 
French Vicaire and our Curate. 

The curious picture of clerical domestic economy 
we get a glimpse of in the Journal, and in that 
passage in Eachard’s Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion inquired 
into (Lond., 1712, p.71.), which, I think, is quoted 
by Macaulay, could be paralleled, I suspect, pretty 
closely at the present day. I shall content my- 
self, however, with giving another illustration of 
the past. Speaking of the right of Whittle-gate, 
| Brochett observes : 





| “The income of the clergy was so very low, that in 
| some places they were allowed a Whittle-gate — that is, 
| the Minister was privileged to go from house to house in 

the parish, and, for a certain number of days, enter his 
| Whittle with the rest of the household, and live with 
them. ‘An harden sark, a guse grassing, and a Whittle- 
gait’ were all the salary of a clergyman not many years 
ago in Cumberland ; in other words, his entire stipend 
| consisted of a shirt of coarse linen, the right of common- 
ing geese, and the privilege of using a knife (A.-S. 
Whytel) and fork at the table of his parishioners.” — 
Gloss, in voc, 


The last few lines of Eachard’s graphic sketch 
I subjoin, as they contain a special allusion : 


“Oh how prettily and temperately may half a score 
children be maintained with almost twenty pounds pér 
annum! What a handsome shift a poor ingenious and 
frugal Divine will make, to take it by turns, and wear a 
cassock one year, and a pair of breeches another! What 
a becoming thing is it for him that serves at the Altar, to 
fill the dung-cart in dry weather, and to heat the oven, 
and pull hemp in wet! And what a pleasant sight is 
it, to see the Man of God fetching up his single melan- 
choly cow, from a small rib of land that is scarce to be 
found without a guide! Or to be seated upon a soft and 
well grinded pouch of meal! Or to be planted upon a 
pannier with a pair of geese, or turkies, bobbing out their 
heads from under his Canonical coat, as you cannot but 
remember the Man, Sir, that was thus accomplished! Or 
to find him raving about the yards, or keeping his chamber 
close, because the duck lately miscarried of an egg, or 
that the never-failing hen has unhappily forsaken her 
wonted nest ?” — Eachard, p. 77. 





Is it known to whom Eachard alludes here, and 
whom he thus selects as type of a class ? 
J ARLTZBERG. 





Pinar Queries. 


The Bronze Horses at Venice. —I request some 
| reader of “N. & Q.” will acquaint me with the 
| height, English measure, of the four celebrated 
| bronze horses, in the gallery in front of the cathedral 
church of San Marco at Venice. Upon inquiring, 
| I was told they were 4 feet 7 inches Venetian 
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measure; and I look upon the Venetian foot to 
be 14 inches (barely) English measure, which 
would make them 16 hands English. I had no 
means of ascertaining exactly this point, but I got 
the guardiano to let me up stairs to the statues ; 
and having been accustomed to form the idea of 
the height of living horses, nearly, if not precisely, 
by standing up beside them, I should put down 
the bronze figures at 16 hands 3 inches, Perhaps 
a correspondent of your miscellany will please to 
inform me, if the Venetian measure be correct, the 
comparative rate according to the English rule ? 

Stema. 

Richmond, Surrey.’ 


Pope's “ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day.” — Malone, 
in his Life of Dryden (p. 276.), gives a list of all 
the Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day then known, with 
the dates when written, and the names of the 
writers and composers ; which concludes thus — 

“1708. Pope. It does not appear that Pope’s Ode was 
set to musick in 1708.” 

What is the authority for this statement, that 
Pope's Ode was written in 1708? and will any of 
your correspondents inform me when this Ode 
was first set to music, and where performed ? We 
know that, after great alterations, it was set by 
Dr. Greene, and performed at Oxford in 1730. 

P. O. S. 


“ The Dying Christian.” — Here again I would 
ask for like information. Steele’s request was for 
**¢wo or three Stanzas for Musick.” When, and 
by whom was it set? and when and where first 
performed? Is the original music known, and 
can it be seen ? P. 0.8. 


“ Treasurie of Ancient and Moderne Times.” — 
I have two folio volumes under this title, both 
printed by W. Jaggard, one in 1613, and the other 
in 1619. They contain a variety of curious 
matter, translated from the Spanish, Italian, and 
French. In the second volume a third is pro- 
mised. Has this ever been published? And who 
was the compiler, who describes himself at the 
end of his dedication to Sir Thomas Brudenell, 
Baronet, in the first volume, as “ your namelesse 
Well-willer, desirous to be knowne to none but 
your Selfe” ? J. C. Witton, 

Bath. 


“ Comme esprit vient aux filles.” —This is the 
title of a print published some twelve years ago 
by Gambart and Janin. To what story does it 
allude ? A cavalier in a slashed doublet (dressed 
in Gil Blas style, but a perfect Hyperion to Gil 
Blas) is seated at a table, talking on his fingers, 
apparently, to five handsome damsels, who are all 
attention to his story. 

There is a companion picture, entitled Colin 
Maillard, or “ Blindman's Buff,” but of much in- 





ferior merit. I have put this Query to many 
persons, but in vain. Henry T. Rize, 


What was the largest Sum ever given for a Pic- 
ture ?—In Weale’s London exhibited in 1851, is 
the following statement : 


“ Mr. G. Tomline, M.P., Carlton House Terrace, is the 
possessor of a few pictures of high importance. Among 
them is the Pool of Bethesda, or Christ healing the Pa- 
ralytic, considered to be the finest picture from the hand 
of Murillo, for elevation of character and other great 
qualities of art. It was obtained from the Hospital of 
La Caridad, at Seville, by Marshal Soult, of whom Mr. 
Tomline purchased it at a cost of 75002, being the largest 
sum ever given for any picture in England,” 

Was this statement a correct one, and does it 
hold good at the present day? If so, the country- 
men of the picture-plunderer Soult have com- 
pletely outdone us in this respect, since Murillo's 
“Conception of the Virgin” was purchased by the 
French government, at Marshal Soult's sale in 
May, .1852, for 24,6127. Has any higher price 
than this ever been given for a picture in any 
country? It will be remarked, that the two 
ee apes mentioned were both by Murillo, and 

oth had belonged to Marshal Soult. The fifteen 
Murillos sold at his sale realised 46,5301. 

Curnpert Bene. 


Sleeford and Torney Families.— 1am anxious 
for information respecting the family of Sleeford, 
Sleford, or Sleforth, formerly of Obthorpe in the 
county of Lincoln, of whom I can find no later 
trace than 1662, when the manor of Obthorpe be- 
longed to them. ‘There is reason to believe that 
the elder branch of the family had failed before 
1472, and that a junior branch was settled at 
Belton in the Isle of Axholme, about the end of 
the fifteenth century. The arms of the Sleford 
family were arg. a chevron, or, between 3 trefoils. 
The Slefords intermarried with the Mortimer, 
Threckingholme, and Sheffield families, and, 1 
think, also with the Kymes of Friskney, from 
whom the husband of Anne Ayscough the Mar- 
tyr is supposed to have descended. 

I shall be glad also of all the information I can 
procure relative to the family of Torney of Lin- 
colnshire, with which the Kymes of Friskney also 
intermarried. Pisney Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Chained Mountains. — 


“One ancient Riquetti, in mad fulfilment of a mad 
vow, chains two mountains together; and the chain, with 
its ‘iron star of five rays,’is still to be seen.” — Carlyle’s 

'r. Revol., bk. iv. chap. 4. 
Is this fact? What are the circumstances ? 
ToHReELKeELp. 
The Carrying of a Corpse. — A woman carry- 
ing the other day the corpse of an infant under 
her arm to be buried, was declared by the sexton 
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to be evidently new and inexperienced in such 
matters, because she carried the head of the coffin 
foremost. Why is it correct to carry the feet 
first ? T, W. Rs., M.A. 


Spinettes.— Are any Spinettes known to be 
still in existence ? and if so, where? I do not 
include Harpsichords in my inquiry. What is 
tlie difference between the Virginals and the Spi- 
nette? and when did the latter supersede the 
former? Was the Spinette in use later than the 
reign of Queen Anne ? Henry T. Ruiner. 


“ The Tea Room.” —Who is the author of The 
Tea Room, or Fiction and Reality? A play in 
two acts, published in 1811. X. 


Quotation wanted. — Where is the following line 
to be found, which occurs in a description of the 
building of Solomon's temple : 

“ Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric grew.” 
Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


General Macartney and Lord Macartney.—Was 
General Macartney, who took so prominent, and, 
if report says true, so disgraceful a part in the 
fatal duel between the Duke of Hamilton and 


Lord Mohun, an ancestor of Lord Macartney, our | 


ambassador to China, towards the end of the last 
century? If not, was he a member of the same 
family ? What, too, was the ultimate fate of the 
General ? Henry T. River. 


Derivation of the name “ Malifant,” or “ Male- 
Infant.” —In Leland’s Itinerary, vol. iv. p. 30., 
referring to Glamorgansbire, the author says : 


“Now to cum agayn to the West Ripe of Lay over | 


S. Fagan’s Bridge; S. George a Village lyeth 3 quarters 


of a mile upwarde on the Ripe, and there is a Castelle 


hard by the Ripe on the West North West side of the | 


Village. This Castelle stondith on plaine Ground. It 
longgid to the Male-Infantes, whereof one was alyve 
within this 40 yeres. The Castelle is now the Kinges: 
and our Roger Herebert a Bastard dwellith in it.” 


Again, at p. 31., he says: 


“There is a Castelle almost stonding on an even 
Grounde half a Mile from Laniltute by Est North Est 
caullid Llanvais. It is almost al doun. It longgith now 
to the King. It was in hominum memoria the Male-In- 


fuuntes, ther communely caullid the Malifantes. There 


cummith a little Bekke within a stone caste of the Castelle, 
and runnith on the West side of it. It risith by gesse 
halfe a mile by North West above the Castelle of Zanvays : 
and passing by this Castelle it goith in Colhow Water by 
likelihod.” 

And, lastly, at p. 40., the author says : 

“And of late tyme Gaspar Duke of Bedeford, being 
Lord of Glamorganshire, the Landes of the Male-Infantes, 
for Lak of due issue, cam by Eschete onto hym as Lorde 
of the Countery. Now they be the Kinges.” 


I have heard, but cannot recollect, the circum- 
stances from which the name Male-Infant or Mali- 
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fant was derived. Can any of your correspon- 
dents supply such information? Pato-Ivrurtr. 


“ Rame” and “ Ramscomb.” —In the reign of 
Elizabeth some 30/. was laid out in London upon 
the repair of the Rame. In a seaport an order 
was made for the repair of the Rame and Rams- 
comb. What were these ? G. R. L. 


“ Lama Sabachthani : or Cry of the Son of God.” 
— Who wrote this little book of devotions? 
“ Useful at all times, especially Passion Week,” 
&e. Ihave two editions: one dated 1700, dedi- 
cated to William IIL, London; the other pub- 
lished at Wolverhampton, 1755, and dedicated in 
the same words to King George. H. T. E. 


A Railway Query.— Suppose a railway train to 
start on a journey from the North Pole, when the 
rate of the earth’s rotatory motion is at zero, and 
to travel fifty miles in one hour due south. Each 
| minute of the sixty the train has been subjected to 
| a growing lateral pressure from the steadily in- 
| creasing rapidity of the points of the earth’s sur- 





face which it is passing over ; till, at the point of 
its arrival, it finds itself rushing from west to east 
at the rate of upwards of twelve miles an hour. 
The effect of this on the* velocity-during the 
journey must have been much the same as if it 
had been running all the way in a curve, to which 
the railroad may be considered a tangent, and 
which, at the point of arrival, has diverged 
upwards of twelve miles from the apparent recti- 
linear path, and the pressure of the wheels against 
the rails during that rapid journey must have 
proved a very appreciable retarding force. The 
Query which I would append to the above is 
| this: — Have our practical engineers made any 
allowance for this element in their calculation of 
the working powers required for railways whose 
direction is north and south? or have our Rail- 
way Companies detected the operation of this 
element, and to what extent ? G. J. C. D. 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 


Manufacture of Wood and Peat Charcoal. — 
The people in this county are not well up to the 
making of wood charcoal, and such as are accus- 
tomed to do so make nearly a secret of so doing, 
and state it would take three weeks to burn a 
mound. If you would give full directions and 
size of a small heap in “ N. & Q.,” it would not 
only oblige me, but be useful to others also, how 
peat charcoal is made, so as a private gentleman 
may be able to burn for his own use. 

Rosert Cuampers. 
The Castle, Kingstown, Dublin. 


“ Philander and Rose,” and “ A Family Story.” 
| —Could any of your Manchester reade?s oblige me 
| by giving any information regarding the author: 
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ship of the two following dramatic works, printed 
there, both of them very scarce, — Philander and 
Rose, a musical pastoral, songs only printed, 
12mo., Manchester, 1785; A Family Story, a 
comedy in five acts, priv: ately printed at Man- 
chester in 1814? here is a short notice of this 
last piece in Mr. Martin's Catalogue. 


John Drummond. —Can any of your Edinburgh 
readers give me any account of John Drummond, 
a schoolmaster in Edinburgh, who published an 
Introduction to English Grammar, 8yo., Ediub., 
1767? I think he also published a collection of 
pieces in prose and verse for the use-of schools 

St. Germain Lords. —I mean to designate by 
this imperfect title, which I use only for want of 
a better, all lords created by James II. after the 
Revolution, or by his son or grandson. Can any 
of your correspondents refer me to any published 
list of these creations ? L. S. 


Heraldic, —I should feel obliged to any of your 
correspondents who would inform me as to the 
names of families to which the following coats of 
arms are to be referred; they are quarterings of 
the Stanley coat : 

1. Gu. ten escallop shells, argt. 4; 3, 2, and 1. 

Arg. a lion ramp. gu. ducally crowned, or. 
3. Qu: wrterly 1 and 4 az. semé of fleurs-de- lis, or, 
and 3 gu. the sun in splendour, or. 
4. Barry of ten arg. and az., over all a lion 
ramp. guard. gu. 

Arg. 3 bends (or bendlets) gu. on a chief 

- +... anescallop...., 

6. Azure, a lion ramp. (or wolf) arg. 

7. Arg. 3 fishes hauriant sab. within a bordure 
engrailed of the last. 

8. Chequy, az. and or. 

=~ from another shield: 

Arg. a lion ramp. gu. collared, or, 

Gu. a fesse chequy, az. and or, bet. 3 eagles 
ag ayed of the last. 

Erm. a fesse, az. 

‘ Az. a cross, or, (the particular cross not re- 
cognisable). 

5. Arg. 3 garbs, gu. 

6. Arg. on a cross. ... . azure, five fleurs-de- 
lis, or. 

7. Or, a lion ramp. guard. az. 

Arg. 3 martlets, gu. J. B. 


St. Bees College. — Is there extant any register 
of admissions to this college that supplies informa- 
tion respecting the students, as to parentage, 
pli ace of birth, or school-education ? and if there 
is such a register, how far back does it go? * 


E. H. A. 


* The St. ‘Bees CG College Calendar for 18: 51, contains a 
list of membérs admitted from the foundation, but no 
particulars of their birth and school education. } 


to 





| Answer, 





| master of no more than he knew how to use. 


finer Queries with Answers. 


“ The Vicar and Moses.” — Who is the author 
of a poem or ballad entitled “The Vicar and 
Moses,” and where is it to be found? Many 
years since I saw a copy, with a large pic ture 
above, representing a funeral perform« “1 in the 
night by the aid of a lantern carried by Moses. 
I remember the following : 

“ V. The body we'll bury, 
But pray where's the hurry? 
M. Why, look, sir, the corpse it doth stay. 
V. You fool, hold your peace, 
Since miracles cease. 
A corpse, Moses, can’t run away.” 


T. W. Rs., M.A. 


[There are two versions of this song in Dr. Burney’s 
Collection of Ballads, in the British Museum. In vol. i. 
p. 186., it is entitled “The Vicar and Moses,” and com- 
mences — 

“ At the sign of the horse, old Spintext of course, 

Each night took his pipe and his pot, 
O’er a jorum of nappy, quite pleasant and happy, 
Was plac’d this canonical sot.” 

This is the version quoted by our correspondent, and 
has sixteen verses. The other, with the same title, oc- 
curs in vol. vii. p. 141, and commences — 

“ There was once, it was said, but it’s out of my head, 

And more so, yet true is my tale, 
That a round belly’d vicar, bepimpled with liquor, 
Could stick to no text but his alé.” 

This has the initials G. A. S., that is, George Alex- 

ander Stevens, and has seventeen verses. | 


Richard Smyth. — 

“ A Letter from Mr. Richard Smith to Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond conéerning the sence of that Article in the Creed, 
He descended into Hell, Together with Dr. Hammond’s 
London, Printed for Richard Chiswell, 1684.” 
Pp. 78. 12mo. 

The above is the title of a little book I picked 
up a few days.ago at a stall, having been given to 
understand that Chiswell never printed or pub- 
lished anything worthless. May I ask whether 
the little work is scarce? and who was Mr. Ri- 
chard Smith ?—“ a gentleman,” says Chiswell, in 
his Introductory Letter to the Reader, “ well 
known to most of the learned of his time.” He 
dates from Little Moor Fields, April, 1649. 

E. H. A. 


[Richard Smith, or Smyth, was indeed “ well known 
to most of the learned of his time,” as our correspondent 
will find, if he will only consult his amusing Obituary, 
edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden Society. The 
best account of Richard Smyth is to be found in Wood's 
Athena Oxonienses (Bliss), iii. 1031. “ He was a person,” 
says Wood, “ infinitely curious in, and inquisitive after 
books, and suffered nothing considerable to escape him 
that fell within the compass of his learning, desiring to be 
He was 
constantly known every day to walk his rounds among 
the booksellers’ shops (especially in Little Britain), in 
London, and by his great skill and experience he made 
choice of such books that were not obvious to every man’s 
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eye. He lived in times which ministred peculiar op- 
portunities of meeting with books that were not every 


day brought into public light; and few eminent libraries | 


were bought where he had not the liberty to pick and 
chuse.” Richard Smyth died on March 26, 1675, aged 


85, and was buried on the north side of the chancel of | 


St. Giles’, Cripplegate. His library came into the hands 
of Richard Chiswell, bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and was sold by auction in May and June, 1682. ” The 
Sale Catalogue, with manuscript prices, is now in the 
British Museum. Cf. “ N. & Q.,” Ist S. ii. 389.] 


Sir Ode of Wynchestere. — Robert of Brunne, 
in his version of “ Peter Lanetoft’s Chronicle” 
(Hearne’s Works, vol. iii. p. 94., Oxford, 1725), 
has the following lines : 

“ For a bisshop he sent at morn whan it was day, 

Sir Ode of Wynchestere, so pat bisshop hight.” 

The lines refer to the time of the death of Wil- 
liam Rufus, when the see of Winchester was va- 
cant. Who was “Sir Ode the bisshop”? Was 
he a late instance of the early Chorepiscopus ? or 
was he an early instance of the later bishop in par- 
tibus 2? I do not recollect that he is mentioned in 
Wharton’s List of Suffragans, published at the 
end of Mr. Lewis’s Essay, in vol. vi. of Nichols's 
Biblioth. Topogr.; but I am away from books, 
and my notes on the subject are but scanty. 

Lewis occasionally refers to the “ Memoir on 
the Winkburne seal ;” and speaks of the “ effigies 
of Thomas Swillington on the Winkburne seal.” 
What is the Winkburne seal, and where deposited ? 

J. SANsoM, 

[The “Memoir on the Winkburne Seal” is noticed by 
Dr. Pegge in his Letter, immediately following Lewis's 
Essay. Dr. Pegge states that “the matrix of this oval 
seal was in the possession of the late Mrs. Mary Burnell 
of Winkburne, co. Nottingham, and is now [1784] the 
property of my kinsman, Peter Pegge, Esq., lord of that 
manor.” See his “Observations on a Seal of Thomas, 





Suffragan Bishop of Philadelphia,” in Archeologia, vol. | 


vii. p. 362. We cannot find any mention made of “ Sir 
Ode,” either as bishop or suffragan of Winchester. At 
the death of William II. this see was vacant, as noticed 
by Sir John Hayward in his Life of William IL, p. 216., 
who says, “ At this time he held in his hands three bishop- 
ricks, Canterburie, Winchester, and Salisburie, and twelve 
Abbeys.” In the same page of Langtoft’s Chronicle, Wil- 
liam IT. is said to have been buried at Westminster, 
“At Westminstre is he laid, at Saynt Peter Kirke ;” 
whereas, as is well known, he was buried at Winchester. ] 


“A Timwisgy.” —In An Account of the Pro- 

ceedings against Thomas Collins and John Free- 
man, §c. §c. (a pamphlet published at Carmarthen, 
in 1773), it is recorded that — 
“ The said Freeman obtained from the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Peggy, a grey mare got by Squirrel, which he has 
got valued at 1002. A Timwisgy, value 10, from a horse- 
dealer in Holbourn. A bay Switch-tail Mare from the 
French Ambassador,” &c. 

Now, what was this Timwisgy ? 

Curssert Bepe. 
| A timwisgy, or rather tim-whisky, is a light one-horse 
chaise without a head. ] 





Amulet, — What is the derivation of this word ? 

M. A. S. 

[ Richardson‘derives it from the Latin “ Amuletum, from 

amoliri, amolitus (from a and moles,a heap or mass), to 

heave away, to drive away, torepel. That which throws 

off, expels, repels, wards off any evil or mischance; and 
further, that confers some charms.” ] 


Replies. 


THE ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL. 
a 


(2"4 §. ii. 229. 420. 470. 514. ; iii. 76.) 

The reference kindly furnished in “ N. & Q.” of 
Dec. 27, to the volume compiled by the Rev. D. 
T. Powell, of Tottenham, now the MS. Addit. 
17,436, in the British Museum, enables me to an- 
swer —in the negative — my original inquiry for 
a list of the early Knights of St. Michael, and that 
upon no less authority than Count Durfort and 
King Louis XVIIL., who wére both well informed 
in the gentilitial antiquities of their native coun- 
try. It appears that the only known catalogue of 
the Knights of St. Michael created before the 
foundation of the Order of St. Esprit, is that of 
the fifteen original knights, contained in the or- 
donnance of Louis XI., by which he founded the 
Order, at his castle of Amboise, on the Ist Au- 
gust, 1469. The founder reserved to himself the 
nomination of twenty-one other companions, in 
order to make thirty-six in the whole; but of 
those twenty-one there is no list extant, nor of 
their successors, before the union of the Order 
to that of the Holy Ghost in the year 1579. 


“In order to ascertain this,” states Mr. Powell, “I 
mentioned to my friend Count Durfort (since the Re- 
storation Peer of France, and Lieut.-General of the army) 
the difficulty I found in making out the list of the knights 
according to their election by the different monarchs 
afterwards. This Count was a man extremely conversant 
with things relative to the nobility of France ~ tres bien 
instruit dans Thistoire de la noblesse, &c. His reply was 
that he believed no such list existed, but would make 
further inquiry. Accordingly he told me that since, 
having been on a visit for some days to his sovereign 
Louis XVIII, at Hartwell, near Aylesbury, he had men- 
tioned to the King the subject, whose answer was that 
there is no extant list, either in print or MS., of the 
Knights of St. Michael previous to the Order being incor- 
porated with that of St. Esprit by Henri III., 1579, or 
when the Order was in its lustre; but that there are lists 
of the Knights of St. Michael that were made, after the 
said incorporation, separate from the two united orders, 
which continued till the Revolution. The Count after- 
wards said it would be very difficult to find the whole, 
but that he believed there might be a list in the library 
of the King of France.” 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, the late Rev. 
D. T. Powell proceeded to compile his collection 
(now the Additional MS. 17,436) by turning 
over the pages of Pére Anselme and other genea- 
logical authorities; and his volume consists of 
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nearly three hundred emblazonments of the 
atchievements of the Knights of St. Michael, 
tricked and coloured upon impressions from an 
outline plate, which was etched for the purpose at 
Mr. Powell's expense. The volume was pur- 
chased for the national collection at the sale of 
Mr. Powell’s library, Aug. 1, 1848, Lot 434. 

Mr. Powell has transcribed the following pas- 
sage without mentioning its source, but it is 
worthy of attention, as stating a fact confirmed by 
other authorities, that in the early stage of these 
collars of livery (or ordres) it was considered a 
point of honour to wear only one ata time: 

“Le Fondateur de cet illustre Ordre pensoit par le 
moyen de ce Collier avoir sous sa main tous les Grands 
du Royaume quand ils viendroient au chapitre. C’est 
pour quoi le Duc de Bretagne le refusa, regardant cet hon- 
neur comme un piege contre les droits de son Duché et 
— il avoit recu l’ordre de la Toison. Et le Duc de 
Jourgogne le regardant peut-étre du méme, le refusa aussi 
et faisant pis rectit celui de la Jartierre, et le porta jusqu’a 
8a mort.” 

The Duke of Britany refused the French king's 
collar, because he bad already accepted that of the 
Golden Fleece. The Duke of Burgundy also re- 
fused it ; but, “doing worse,” accepted and wore 
the Order of the Garter until his death. 

So, in 1519, the circumstance of the Duke of 
Ferrara having received the order of France was 
made an excuse for his not accepting that of the 
Garter. (See State Papers, i. 117. 120.; and Ni- 
colas, Hist. of the Order of the Garter, p. 132.) 

Subsequently we find Robert Dudley, Earl of 

Leicester, regarding with much pride the circum- 
stance of his being a knight of both orders. This 
is shown in a passage of his will, in which he leaves 
to his brother Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, — 
“ A George with the French order and the English in one, 
with a plain gold chain at it: This token (he adds) he 
must keep in remembrance that his brother was of both 
the orders, and not only so, but almost the oldest of both 
the orders in both the realms.” — Nicolas, Order of the 
Garter, p. 200. 

In addition to the particulars I before gave 
(2™ S. ii. 470.) in regard to the Earl of Leicester 
as a Knight of St. Michael, I may add that a fine 
wood-engraving of his arms and quarterings, 
adorned with its collar and with the garter, occurs 
at the back of the title of Morelius, Verborum 
Latinorum cum Grecis Aunglicisque conjunctorum 
locupletissimi Commentarii, London, 1583, folio. 
(It may possibly occur in other books, but I have 
seen it only in Mr. Powell's volume, at p. 313.) 

The ceremonial of the investiture of the Duke 
of Norfolk and Earl of Leicester as Knights of St. 
Michael in 1566, is printed at length by Ashmole, 
History of the Garter, p. 369. 

In 1571 the Earl of Leicester kept the feast of 
St. Michael with great ceremony at Warwick, of 
which a full account, from the Black Book of War- 
wick, is printed in the Bibliotheca Topographica 
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Britannica, No. xvu. (Vol. iv. part ii.) Though 
* alone in his glory” as a knight of the order, he 
had for witnesses of his state the Earl of Hertford, 
the Lord Berkeley, the Lord Dudley, the Lord 
Chandos, the Lord Deputy or President (i. e. his 
brother-in-law, Sir Hen. Sydney, K.G.), and many 
other knights and gentlemen ; beside Clarenceux 
King of Arms and his own pursuivant of arms, 
named Dragon. His own splendid attire, we are 
told, was well worthy of contemplation. He was — 
“ Apparelled all in white, his shoes of velvet, his stoks of 
hose knit silk, his upper stoks of white velvet lyned with 
cloth of silver, his doublet of silver, his jerkin white velvet 
drawn with silver, beautified with gold and precious 
stones; his girdle and skabard white velvet; his robe 
white satten embrowdered with gold a foot broade very 
curiouslye; his cap black velvet with a white feather; 
his collar of gold besett with precious stones, and his 
garter about his legg of Saint George’s order, —a sight 
worth the beholding. And yet surely all this costly and 
curious apparell was not more to be praised than the 
comely gesture of the same Earle, whose stature being 
reasonably (tall) was furnished with all proporcion, and 
lvniaments of his body and partes answerable in all 
things, so as in the eies of this writer he seemed the only 
goodliest personage male in England, which peradventure 
might be asserted.” 


, 


Who “the only goodliest person female,” in the 
eyes of the same writer, was, it is easy to guess. 
Elizabeth came to Warwick and Kenilworth 
Castle in the following year (1572), as she had 
done before in 1566 and 1568. Her most cele- 
brated visit, distinguished by its lavish expendi- 
ture and magnificence, was in 1575. 

Camden states that Queen Elizabeth was at first 
much gratified by the Order of St. Michael being 
conferred on her two most distinguished nobles : 

“ This she took for a great honour, remembering her- 
self that no Englishman was ever honoured with this 
order, save Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. But when she exactly 
observed all things that belonged to the honour of it, she 
was at length much displeased to see it so vilified that it 
was prostituted indifferently to every man.” — Annales, 
4to. 1628, p. 126. 

It is said that, before the election of the Duke 
of Norfolk and Earl of Leicester, Francis I. had 
already occasioned some murmuring in his own 
court by making so many as eighteen knights of 
St. Michael in one promotion in 1560. His con- 
tinued profusion in bestowing the order, and the 
same practice with Charles 1X., led to the esta- 
blishment of the elite order of St. Esprit in 1579. 

My conjecture (2™ S. ii. 470.) is confirmed, 
that the Scotish Knights of St. Michael were 
more numerous than the English. Mr. Powell 
has collected the following names : 

John Stuart, Seigneur d’Aubigny, died 1482. 

James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, died 1529. 

John Stuart, Duke of Albany, died 1536, 

Robert Stuart, Mareschal d’Aubigny, Knight of St. 
Michael 1515, died 1543. 

Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, died 1557. 
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George Gordon, Earl of Huntly, Chancellor of Scot- 
land, invested 1548, died 1562. 

John Stuart, Duke of Albany, died 1566. 
portrait of him in the robes of the order. 

James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, Duke of Chatelhe- 
rault. In his portrait in the collection of the Earl of 
Abercorn, published by Edward Harding, 1799, and in 
Lodge’s Portraits, he wears the collar of St. Michael. He 
died 1575. 


There is a 


Joun Govan Nicuots. 
25. Parliament Street 


PAINTERS’ ANACHRONISMS. 
(2™ §. iii. 65.) 

It is very amusing to find in the early chroni- 
cles the Israelites besieging Canaanitish cities with 
cannon and mortars, and still more so to see 
Abraham about to offer his son Isaac as a sacri- 
fice by shooting him with a horse-pistol, which an 


angel prevents by wetting the prime in a most | 
| “ Virgin a la Ceinture” is also attended by angels 


indelicate manner. In a beautiful early French 
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manuscript in my library, richly illuminated, our | 


Lord’s descent into hell is illustrated by a devil 
sitting in the flames on a wooden stool, blowing 
them up with a pair of wooden bellows, while an- 
other devil is wheeling two poor souls into the 
burning mass in a wooden barrow. In a beautiful 
engraving from De Vos by Collaert, representing 
the Day of Judgment with its awful solemnities, 
on the right of the judge the angels are blowing 
their trumpets, while on the left an ugly devil is 
blowing a trumpet from bis nether end. 

The Dutch painting described by Mr. T. H. 
Pattison, representing “ Christ and the Crown of 
Thorns,” most justly described by him as un- 
equalled for its extreme profanity, is by Hems- 
kirk, and was cut in wood by Van Sichem. I 
have it, with numerous other Dutch illustrations, 
in a beautiful copy of ‘Tomson’s English transla- 
tion of Beza’s Testament, 1586. In the remark- 
ably fine series of prints to the Gospels, published 
under the auspices of Pope Clement VIII. at 
Antwerp, by Natali, the Prodigal is dressed a la 
mode in Spanish costume. The next print repre- 
sents him driven from the “Cock and Horn” by a 
Flemish prostitute, who is banging him with ber 
wooden shoes, while the dwarf throws down his 
bauble that he may take a double sight at him 
from the tip of his nose to his tenth finger. Surely 
it is not surprising that in one of the French livres 
populaires the prodigal departing with wealth from 
his father’s house should have been dressed in mi- 
litary costume. Could the artist have pictured a 
more certain road to the destiny which awaited 
the career of his hero? 

A very interesting volume might be written 
upon this amusing subject. Georce Orror. 

Hackney. 
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Add the following examples : — 

Albert Durer represents Adam and Eve being 
driven from Paradise by an angel in a flounced 
petticoat. Paul Veronese introduced Benedictine 
monks into a picture of the Marriage at Cana. 
Another painter of the same period depicted the 
Crucifixion, with a confessor holding a cross to one 
of the thieves. Cigoli represents Simeon, at the Cir- 
cumcision, wearing a pair of spectacles. Breugh, 
the Dutch painter, drew one of the Magi in a sur- 
plice and spurs, presenting Christ with a model 
of a Dutch seventy-four. Another Dutch painter 
depicted Abraham as about to shoot Isaac with a 
horse-pistol, while an angel is damping the touch- 
hole by a very human action. ‘Tintoret repre- 
sented the Jews in the wilderness armed with 
guns. N. Poussin’s “ Rebecca at the Well” has 
Grecian architecture in the background. The 
spectators in Verrio's picture of “Christ healing 
the Sick” wear periwigs. Belin’s “ Virgin and 
Child” are delighted with a fiddle. Murillo’s 


with a violin and guitar. Rubens associates 
the Queen-mother with cardinals and Mercury. 
Others have represented St. Jerome with a fancy 
clock by his side; the Virgin Mary assisting her- 
self to coffee from a chased coffee-pot ; the Mar- 
riage of Christ to St. Catharine of Sienna, while 
King David plays to them on the harp; and St. 
Anthony of Padua preaching to red lobsters in 
the sea. In a college chapel at Paris was a pic- 
ture of Napoleon and his aid-de-camps visiting a 
plague hospital; but, when the Bourbons came 
back, this was altered to Christ and His Apostles, 
— Napoleon's boots are nevertheless discernible 
under the robe of the chief figure. Mr. President 
West painted Paris in a Roman, instead of a 
Phrygian dress. Wilkie has introduced oysters in 
the “ Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of 
the Battle of Waterloo,” in June. Michael An- 


| gelo, in his picture of the “ Last Judgment,” in- 


| 
| 


troduced, among the figures in hell, a striking 
likeness of Cardinal Campeggio, who had given him 
some offence. The cardinal begged that the Pope 
would order the figure to be painted out. “It is 
not in my power to do so,” replied the witty Pon- 
tiff; “we may deliver a soul out of purgatory, 
but we have no power to take a cardinal out of 
hell.” Curnupert Bene, B.A. 


BACHELORS AND MUSICAL DOCTORS. 
(2™ S. iii. 48. 73.) 

Supplicants for musical degrees in our Univer- 
sities are not admitted ad respondendum questioni, 
nor are they “examined or approved ;” for in 
music there is no graduating school, and no board 
of examiners. No examination is necessary as 


MUSICAL 
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for degrees in other faculties ; but the supplicant 
must enter his name in some college, and is sup- 
posed to write a “solemn piece of music” as an 
exercise for his degree. Although often described 
as an honorary degree, it is clearly not such a 
degree as the University confers without examin- 
ation or residence “on such individuals of ma- 
ture age as are illustrious on account of their 
birth, or for the services they have rendered to 
the state or to literature.” As the English Uni- 
versity degree in music is the result of certificate 
and exercise, without residence or examination, it 
may be said to resemble the degree obtainable 
from Giessen or Gittingen Universities, which act 
upon certificates and exercises without residence 
or examination. There are foreign Universities 
which act upon examination without residence ; 
and a man may start from London one Saturday, 
and, if sufficiently learned to stand the test, re- 
turn the next Saturday with the degree in his 
pocket. I have described three ways in which 
degrees are granted: there is a fourth, and that 
is the ordinary way in which our Universities 
confer all degrees except in music. To obtain 
the degree of B.A., a man must keep twelve terms, 
read through a tolerable library, be subject to the 
examination of at least twenty ‘distinguished 
scholars, and, at last, find himself for twenty-two 
days contending for rank with every man of his 
year, and questioned and exercised in all possible 
manners on every subject he has been required to 
study. It is difficult then to ascertain the status 
of the Musical Baclielor or Musical Doctor in our 
Universities. No doubt superior merit brings 
with it superior authority; but a laxity in the 
distribution of academical titles is accompanied 
with a want of respect for those titles, and ceases 
to imply extensive and accurate acquirements on 
the part of their recipients. It was some such 
feeling as this which caused the House of Com- 


Po] 


mons to forget its usual decorum in a debate on | 


the Oxford University Bill, when some zealous 
but inexperienced member created a “laugh” by 
the question : “ But what of the degree of Musical 
Bachelors and Musical Doctors?” The laugh 
was occasioned, no doubt, by the sudden and un- 


expected recal to remembrance of those “solemn | 


pieces of music,” the performance of which had 
taken away all love for the art, and created such 
a comic impression of University Music as to 
render the subject too ludicrous to dwell upon. 
I hope the agitation of this most interesting matter 
may lead to reform, and the creation of respect. 
Some settled scheme of instruction, some fixed 
form of examination, some properly appointed 
board of examiners, would secure a sound educa- 


tion, and an absolute proficiency on the part of | 


the graduate. 
The lovers of music would delight in such a 
change; and the world would recognise, in the 
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possession of these degrees, an authority and re- 

spect which it is to be feared do not in these days 
ways attend them. J. P. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Iam glad to see a reply to my Query of last 
week from the pen of so eminent a musician as 
Dr. Gauntiett. Before answering the two 
Queries at the end of his letter, I wi'l observe, 
that his remark on the want of musical education 
in the Universities is perfectly just. ‘The present 
Professor is doing all in his power to remedy this 
defect, and will 1 am sure spare no pains till the 
object is accomplished. 

At Cambridge, the election of Professor is 
vested in the Senate; at Oxford, till quite lately, 
in the two Proctors. It now (by statute) rests 
with the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the Warden 
of New College, the Dean of Christ Church, and 
the Presidents of Magdalen and St. John’s (the 
four colleges which have Chairs attached to them). 

In answer to Dr. Gauntiett’s Queries, I beg 
to reply :— 

1. The costume, in Ackermann’s History of Ox- 
ford, is the full dress gown worn by a Doctor in 
Music in the present day, only that the sleeve has 
rather more red satin in it than in Ackermann’s 
picture. 

2. The status of a Doctor or Bachelor in Music 
is at present most vague and unsatisfactory, 
whether in his College or in the University. The 
sresent Professor, and several members of Con- 
vocation who take an interest in the matter, and 
wish that Music shall assume her proper dignity 
and position in the University, are doing all in 
their power to decide the question ; and it is be- 
lieved that the present Vice-Chancellor, who has 
a considerable knowledge of music, will receive 
their representations favourably. Last year, an 
invidious clause, consigning the Doctors of Music 
(under the title of “ Inceptores in Arte Musica,” 
which scarcely any one understood,) to the upper 
gallery of the Theatre at Commemoration, behind 
the portrait of the late Emperor of Russia and 
others, was inserted in a new statute, and nearly 
passed by mistake ; when understood, however, it 
was rejected by a large majority; but in conse- 
quence of this attempt to misplace them, they 
have been since most ungraciously displaced from 
the semicircles where they formerly sat with the 
Doctors of the other faculties. No place has been 
assigned them ; and even if this were the case, the 
resident Doctors would certainly refuse to occupy 
it, were it other than the honourable places from 
which they have been so illiberally ejected. The 

resent Professor (the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouse- 
om Bart.) marked his sense of the indignity, at 
the last Commemoration, by refusing to appear at 
his post (viz. the organ) in the dress of a Musical 
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Doctor, and by wearing the gown and hood of 
M.A. 

I shall now (having replied to Dr. GauntLett's 
Queries to the best of my power) be obliged if he 
will describe to me, as accurately as he can, the 
costume of Musical Doctor Cantuar. 

M.A. (Oxon.) 


Coll., Oxford. 








GREEK CROSS. 
(2™ §. 498.) 


The form of the Greek cross is not a X, which 
is St. Andrew’s cross; but one in which all the 
arms are equal, ‘The Latin cross has the lower 
arm the longest of all. 

J.C. J. assumes that I am wrong; I think I 
have some authority and reason on my side. 
Writers of the Greek Church have described the 
blessed feet as nailed with one nail. The use of 
the middle board is likewise alluded to as repre- 
sented in ancient examples as the support of the 
body. 

George Cassander 


“Tt is evident what was the form of the 


says, Lett. xix. : 


Cross, both 
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2. Calfhill, in his 8th Article, says : 


“ Farthermore, as concerning the nails wherewithal 
Christ was fastened to the Cross, a greater controversy 
doth arise. Theodoret, eel. Hist., lib. i. c. xviii., writeth 
thus : ‘ Clavorum alios galee regix inseruit; qui pra- 
sidio essent capiti filii sui, et hostium tela repelle rent; 
alios frenis equestribus conjunxit.’ But Sozomenus 
saith, ‘Galeam ex illis, et frenum equorum fabricasse.’... 
St. Ambrose varieth from them both; for he affirmeth, 


| (De Obitu Theodosii), ‘ De uno clavo frenos fieri precepit, 





from some ancient images and statues which I have seen, | 


and very clearly from that most ancient writer Irenzus, 
and a more recent one, Gregory of Tours; and which is 
also supported by the reason of the thing itself.” 

He proceeds to argue, that without additional 
support, a body weighed down by death would 
tear asunder from the nails; and that, therefore, 
“about the middle of the standing and upright post, 
there was let in a little board upon which rested the feet 
of the person.” 

The words of Irenzus are plain (Cont. Her., 
ii. c. 24.) : 

. unum (finem crux habet) in medio ubi requi- 
escit qui clavis affigitur.” 
To this entirely agrees Gregory of Tours: 


“ 


“ 


. - « In stipite erecto foramen factum manifestum est. 
Pes quoque parvulz tabule in hoc foramen insertus est.” 
De Gloria Mart., i. 6. 

The writer proceeds to describe a shetune of 
the Greek Church, which tallies with Bishop Be- 
veridge’s description : 


| rone, 


“ T have seen representations of a cross of this kind of | 


a considerable size; not only some portrayed many 
years ago in this country, but also a very remarkable one 


painted in the remotest part of Armenia, and which an 


Armenian priest used to carry about with him in his | 


prayer-book, described in the language and characters of 
his nation, in all which figures a little board of thig kind 
was evidently jutting out, according to the description of 
Irenzus and Gregory of Tours.” 

The use then of the “diagonal board” was 
“super hance tabulam tanquam stantis hominis 
sacre aflixe sunt Plante.” 


De altero diadema inte xuit. Unum ad decorem, alterum 
ad devotionem vertit.’ The third she kept. . . . Bergo- 
mensis, in his Chronicle, speaketh of three nails ; whereof 
the,first, he saith, ‘Constantius ipse in frenum equi sui 
transtulit, quo in prelio tantummodd utebatur: Alterum 
verd in galea sua collocavit ; et tertium (ut divus testatur 
Ambrosius) in Adriaticum mare, ad comprimendas sa- 
vientis maris procellas dejecit.’ The truest opinion 
is, that there were not past three nails.” 

I am not arguing the question of the number of 
the nails: it has been discussed by C. Curtius, de 
Clavis Domin., and Henningius, Archeol. Passion., 
e.xx. The Russian priest, mentioned by A. G.G., 
was clearly, like too many of his unfortunate 
order under a despotic rule, very ignorant. 

Macxenziz Waxcort, M.A. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone (2™ S. iii. 12.) —J. G. 
N. will find the pedigree of O'Neill, Earl of Ty- 
in Burke’s Extinct agi of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, 3rd edit., 1846. 

le will also find a short pedigree of the O'Neill 
family in the Ulster Archeological Journal {for 
Oct. 1853, as given by the Rev. Wm. Reeves, 
D.D., in his account of the seal of Odo O'Neill, 
king of Ulster, date (circiter) 1325. (Mention is 
mace of this seal in the Strawberry Hill Catalogue: 
* Matrix silver; arms, the red hand of Ulster; 
legend, ‘S. Oponis O'Neiwx, Regis Hybernyorum 
Ulconie). R. C, 


A series of papers illustrative of the pedigree 
of this family, appeared in the Belfast Chronicle 
about eighteen months ago. This newspaper is 
now extinct; but, doubtless, many files of it are 
now preserved by many merchants,in Belfast. 

Aurrep ‘I’. Lee. 

James Baynes, Painter in Water-Colours (2"°S. 
iii. 70.) —In reply to Query regarding early 
water-colour painters I send notice of James 
Baynes, a contemporary artist of the earlier 
masters, whose works have laid the foundation of 
an art in which we are unrivalled and pre-eminent. 

The subject of my note was born at Kirkby 


| Lonsdale, in April, 1766, and when a boy was aided 


by a Dr. Campbell of that town, who placed the 
youth under Romney the Academician. After a 
course of study at Somerset House, Baynes, who 
was on the eve of departure for Italy, lost the 
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doctor's patronage by contracting an affection for 
a young Jody that ended in matrimony. Thrown 
upon his own resources, the early artist soon ob- 
tained employment, embracing 100/. per annum 
from an association called the Polygraphic Com- 
pany, who were to print in oil-colours all the cele- 
rated pictures by the old masters, — works that, 
after touching by hand, should make art patent to 
all, showing that chromatic printing on a large 
scale is no novelty: but it did not pay; so Mr. 
Baynes, after shifting from the company’s offices 
at Woolwich, settled in Castle Street, Oxford 
Street (a near neighbour to Barry), where he re- 
mained for forty years, until his death in 1837. 
The works of Baynes are gentle and. pleasing 
transcripts of home scenery, being more vigorous 
than Paul Sandby, though not so dashing as Girtin 


or John Varley, allowing for fading and difference | 


of style. As a sketcher he was free, and his oil 
pictures are complete, and show power, and in 
their day attracted attention at “the Exhibition ” 
for then there was but one show of the kind in 
ondon), and to that Exhibition Baynes adhered 
to the last, though solicited at the formation of the 
Old Water-Colour Society to be a founder. Of 
his pupils may be named Sass, who established 
the Art School in Bloomsbury, still maintained by 
Mr. Carey, the son of the translator of Dante, Mr. 
John Wood the painter, and James D. Harding, 
whose works, vigorous and bold as they are, are 
yet in some degree indebted to the early gentle 
master. Luxe Limnyer, F. S. A. 
Regent’s Park. 


Trafalgar Veterans (2™ S. iii. 18. 76.) — I no- 
ticed in the obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine 
last year, the death of Don Xavier Ulloa, the last 
survivor in Spain of the battle of Trafalgar. He 
died at Madrid, aged eighty-four. 

To the list of survivors in England may be 
added the name of a gallant officer, Capt. West, 
now residing in the neighbourhood of Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne, who was in the “ Africa,” and being | 


master’s mate, and having charge of the signal 
department, was severely wounded. 


Vicar General Cromwell (2™ §. iii. 15.) — 


Under the article “ Rhubarb,” Mr. Denron says: | 


“ In 1554, the eccentric physician Andrew Boorde sent 
to Mr. Vicar-General Cromwell the seeds of reuberbe, the 
which came owtt of Barbary.” 

This date may mislead many of your readers, 
since Cromwell was beheaded in June, 1540. It 
is probably a misprint for 1534, when Cromwell 
was Secretary of State and Master of the Rolls. 
He was created a peer in July, 1536. R. L. 


Anti-Cromwellian Song (2™ §. iii. 68.) — Your 
correspondent Royatist will probably get a better 
answer than I can give him, but as he has touched 


E. H. A. | 





a chord of memory that has not been awakened 
these forty years or more, [ am inclined to give 
him the benefit in return for the pleasure it is to 
be carried back to childhood’s days. ‘This is what 
I, in Norfolk, learned to say : 
“We'll bore a hole thro’ Cromwell’s nose 
And put therein a string, 
And drag him up and down the town 
For killing Charles our King. 
“ And when we thrice have dragged him so, 
And made his nose full sore, 
We'll pull the same string out again, 
And serve him so no more.” 
A.J. 
Edinburgh. 


Gordon of Auchluchries: Gordon of Haddo 
(2™ S. ii. 344.) —J. M. is right in repudiating 
the fabulous descent of the Gordons of Haddo, or 
Haldoch, from Bertrand de Gourdon. Neither is 
| there any evidence in support of their acquiring 
the lands of Methlic from an alliance with the 
family of De Citharista, as has been asserted. 
It is rather to be presumed, agreeably to the 
opinion of family historians and genealogists of 
credit, that they had a common origin, as cadets, 
with numerous Gordons in the north, who claim 
as their ancestors two brothers, John Gordon of 
Essie and Scordarg, and Thomas Gordon of Ruth- 
ven, concerning whom certain disputed questions 
have been raised by antiquaries. In particular, 
in Memoirs of Scotch Affairs from 1624 to 1651, 
| from sundry Gordon MSS. published by Mann of 
Aberdeen, John of Scordarg is explicitly stated to 
| have been the ancestor of “the houses of Straloch 
| 
| 





or Pitlurg, Carnburrow, Haddo or Methlick,” &e. 
Such has formerly been the tradition and belief, 
excluding the modern notion of a southern Gor- 
| don origin —similar to that of the old historical 
and knightly Lochinvars — first broached on the 
| ennobling and great elevation of the Haddo fa- 
mily in the person of the Lord Chancellor, created 
| Earl of Aberdeen in 1682. 
With respect to the Gordons of Auchluchrics, 
| it is more probable that they are sprung from one 
of the brothers, familiarly called Jock and Tam, 
than “from the very distinguished“and ancient 
stock of Seton Gordon, from which descended the 
Lords Gordon, Earls and Marquisses of Huntley, 
| Dukes of Gordon, Earls of Aboyne, &c., and whose 
cadets are in general well known and defined; 
while some circumstances point out Scordarg or 
Pitlurg as their ancestor. The family of Pitlurg 
was first designed of Auchluchrie, as is proved, 
| inter alia, by a charter under the Great Seal, con- 
firming to John Gordon of Auchluchrie a charter 
by Alexander Glaster of Glack, May 18, 1486, of 
the lands of Lungar and Hilltoun. He, or his 
son of the same name, acquired the lands of Pit- 
lurg, by which designation their descendants have 
been distinguished. The estate of Auchluchrie, 
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in Aberdeenshire, may have become the appanage 
of a younger son, and descended from him to the 
brave General Patrick Gordon, the adherent and 
friend of Peter the Great. R. R. 


Longevity, and the Transmission of Knowledge 
through few Links (2 S. ii. 483. ; iii. 13.) —Some 
curious facts relative to the foregoing subjects 
must recur to the memory of most persons. A 
gentleman, a friend of mine, now in his eightieth 
year, knew an old woman resident in his parish 
who remembered her grandmother, who saw 
Cromwell when he was in Pembrokeshire in 1648. 
I myself, when a student in Edinburgh in 1837, 
knew a centenarian lady of the name of Butler, 
who well recollected being taken by her mother 
to witness the public entry of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward into the city in 1745. I may also mention, 
that there is to be seen daily walking about the 
streets of this town in perfect health, a man who 
was born four years previous to the death of 
George II. In the autumn of last year, this hale 
old veteran walked forty miles in two days. 

Joan Pavin Paruips. 

Haverfordwest. 


Notes upon Regiments (2™ S. ii. 418.) — In 
your Notes upon regiments a remarkable circum- 
stance in the present state of the 58th Foot may 
not be unworthy of record. Every rank amongst 
the officers, except the majority, contains an 
officer of the same name, and that very fur from a 
common one; being, perhaps, one of the very few 
patronymics which is still confined to a single 
family. In the last Army List we find, — 

Lt.-Gen. Edw. Buckley Wynyard, Colonel. 

Col. Robt. Henry Wynyard, Lt.-Col. 

George Henry Wynyard, Captain. 

G, John R. Wynyard, Lieut. and Adjutant; and 
John Henry Wynyard, Ensign. 

Can this case be paralleled ? INQuISITORE. 

Sameast (2° §, i. 471. 522.) — Since forward- 
ing a conjectural meaning and derivation of this 
word I have bought Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, 
in which occurs the following : 

“ Samcast, two ridges ploughed together. — Cumb.” 

J. Eastwoop. 


Running Footmen ( 2™ §. i. 439., &e.) — 


° ° ° ° “ More Diane 
Succinctus, volucri dum figit harundine damas, 
Ambulat, et culti myrtetum despicit horti, 
Nudaque vix clauso dignatus Signa labello, 
Corrugat nares, et singula nauseat, «que 

Ac dives Monalus, bicolor cui sudat Ephebus 
Plurimus, et nivea currit lascivus aluta, 

Et carruca nitet longas imitata carinas.” 

i Quinti Sectani Sat., v. 1.151. 

“ N.1.153. Bicolor cui sudat, ete. Qui incedit sociatus 
famulitio juvenum, qui vulgo Lacché. Horum institutum 
est Dominum rhedé, seu equo vectum currendo sociari, 
‘QUocunque pergat; inde bene sudat, nam sudor ex motus 








violentia causatur; quia autem tunc cum currunt ante 
Dominum veste duplicis coloris, id est centone albo, ru- 
beisque femoralibus vestiri solent, idcirco ad morem re- 
spiciens, Sectanus bicolorem ephebum eleganter dixit; 
sicut ad idem respicit illud lascivus niveé aluté, nam et 
iidem utplurimum alba aluté ad luxum utuntur.”—'T, 1, 
p. 309., ed Amst. (Neapoli), 1700. 

I have a difficulty about “centone,” which is 
generally used in a depreciatory sense, or, at best, 
as patchwork; but “albo” shows that it was of 
one colour, and rich to correspond with the snow- 
white shoes. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Sea Sickness (1* §. xi. 221. 292. 373. 494.) — 
I find the following distinct allusion to sea-sickness 
in Livy, xxi. 26. : 

“Quem ut de Rhodani quoque transitu agitare animad- 
vertit, incertus, quonam ei loco occurreret, necdum satis 
refectis ab jactatione maritima militibus, trecentos interim 
delectos equites, ducibus Massiliensibus et auxiliaribus 
Gallis, ad exploranda omnia visendosque ex tuto hostes 


preemittit.” 
W. B.C. 
“ The Choice” (2™ §. iii. 69.) —The Rev. Samuel 
Rogers, Rector of Chellington, co. Beds., wrote 
the following works: 


“Poems on several Occasions. London, 1764. 8vo., 
vol. i. Price 5s.” 
“The Choice; a Poem. London, 1774. 4to. Price 


ia” 

“Poems on various Occasions; consisting of Original 
Pieces and Translations. London, 1782. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Price 10s. 6d.” 

Of course this cannot be the author referred to 
by your correspondent, unless 1702 in his Query 
is a mistake for 1782. ‘This I suspect to be the 
case. 

I do not know the date of Rogers’ death. In 
1769 the rectories of Chellington and Carlton were 
incorporated by act of parliament, and the Rev. 
W. Mesper was presented to the living by Lord 
Hampden. J. Cyprian Rust. 

Norwich. 


The Rev. John Pomfret, Rector of Malden in 
Bedfordshire, was the author of The Choice, which 
was first published, with his other poems, in 1699. 
He died in London of the small-pox, in 1703, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Pisuey Tuomrson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Hogarth's House (2° §. ii.406.)—About thirty- 
seven years ago, I spent a day or two at Chiswick 
with a school-fellow whose father tenanted the 
house which had been Hogarth’s. I remember a 
wainscoted room on the ground floor, and faint 
traces of pen or pencil sketches on some of the 
panels ; if that room be still wainscoted, and the 
colouring were to be removed, some interesting 
produce of the great artist's mind might be dis- 
covered. B. W. 
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Midwives and Men-Midwives (2™ 8. iii. 66.) 
— The remark of G: N. that, in Scotland, the 
useful class of midwives is disappearing, induces 
me to send you a Note on their origin. The first 
female who practised was Agnodice, the Athenian | 
daughter of Hierophilus, the physician. Her | 
father taught her the art, or the science rather, 
and Agnodice is said to have stood among her 
father’s male pupils at lectures, disguised as a 
youth. This will remind the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
of a female lecturer on law: 

“ Novella, a you 

Che daughter o 
Who had with all t 
Of old and mod 
Was so exceeding 
And over heart 
That when her father, sick in bed 
Or busy, sent her in his id, 
I ture on the Code Justinian, 
1e had a curtain drawn before her, 
Lest, if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wan ler o’e r her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence. 
When Agnodice went into practice she rets sined | 
“but made known her sex to her pa- 
Iler engagements became numerous 
the male practitioners became enraged, and 
brought the young midwife before the Areopagus, 
under a charge of corrupting the Athenian ladies, 
The daughter of Hierophilus, however, declared 
her sex to the judges; and these not only ac- 
quitied her, but issued a decree permitting all 
free-born women to study midwifery. According 
to this story, the man-midwife is older than the 
midwife; and yet Paulus of gina, who-lived 
about the seventh century, perhaps a little earlier, 
is said to have been the first male who practised, 
“man-midwife.” He 
in seven books, on 
De Re Medica. Were the earlier 
male pructition¢ mere bunglers? Some of 
your correspondents, whose reading is wider and 
memory better than mine, may probably furnish 
you with an interesting note on this subject. 
When was the sage-femme first authorised to 
practise in France?’ Was Montaigne or Menage 
the author of the prettily-balanced sentence which 
says: 
Nous ay 
monde ; ho 
uge pour nous en sortir ? 


| 


Bolognese, 

urned law-doct 
subtleties 

ern jurists stock’d her, 
fair ’tis . 

held 


] 
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Sal 
such dominion, 
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ste 


She h 


male attire, 
ti 


that 


nts. so 


or who merited to be called 
was the author of a treatise, 
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J. Doran. 
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Che utility of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed read generally, is too obvious to require proof, more es- 
pecially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 
30,900 and 40,900) are to articles which themselves ry out the best 
soure of information upon their respective subject The Times, 
June 28, 1856. 
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— The 


“es 

“ Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those who do not yet possess 
it, and forming that kind of necessary accompaniment to it which 
must be procured by those who do. * * Practically, in fact, the 
value of the First Series of NOTES AND QUERIES as a work of 
referen . is doubled to all students by this publication.” — Z.caminer, 

12th. 

‘A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter in the 
First and completed Serics of NOTES AND Qt ERIES is a great 
boon to the literary studen Having already had occasion to 
refer to it on various sy we can bear testim: my to its usefulness.” 
iterary Gazette, July 26th 
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